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PREFACE. 



THE object of this Essay is to disdenunate 
tiiroagh this country some useM notions, on itid* 
portant subjects, which appear to be generally mis- 
understood, and to investigate some popular errors, 
which may hereafter prore very mischievous. 

It has been the peculiar happiness 6i America, 
&at, to this day, she hiui had little occasion for mi- 
liary knowledge and nttlitaty institutions. Whilst 
the rest of the woiid was agitated by war and revolu- 
tion, she was allowed to imieliorate in peace her 
civil government, to augment her wealth and popu- 
lation, and to proceed in the career of improve^^ 
ment with a rapidity as yet unexampled. In conse- 
quence of this state of security and tranquillity, her 
people, with a very few exceptions, are complete- 
ly destitute of military knowledge. They are not 
aware of the weakness and insufficiency of their pre- 
sent means of defence, nor of the forces which may 
be turned against them. Their success iii the last 
war, which was so hi^y creditable to their spirit 
and patriotism, has inspired them with a belief^ 
that they are strong enough to repel every attack. 

Prepossessed with (his belief, tjbe crudes^ notions 
have b^en advaoieed aad matotained by statesmen 
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and orators of the highest political talent, largest 
views, most brilliant eloquence, and purest patriot 
tism and integrity. The handful of troops, compo ' 
sing the regular army of the United States, has been 
viewed with jealousy, and arraigned with virulence ; 
the liberties of the country have been almost pro 
claimed in danger, from their spirit of insubordina- 
tion. The necessity of maintaining any standing 
force in time of peace, or of making any preparations 
for a time of war, has been loudly denied ;• the navy 
and militia, even under the various establishments 
of the different states, have been declared sufficient 
for the purposes of national defence, and any at- 
tempts to put the organization and service of the 
latter under the more immediate inspection and 
control of the executive central government, has 
been d^ounced aB unconstitutional, and leading to 
military tyranny and usurpation. 

But the situation of America is materially altered. 
Europe, afterall her struggles for liberty, appears, at 
least for the present, to have. settled in lassitude and 
submission, and the combined efforts of her coalised 
sovereigns are joined to keep her down. At the 
head of this great confederation, Britain stands pa- 
ramoui^t. These powers, and Britain especially, 
view this country with jealous and hostile feelii^s, 
as Btill maintaining those principles which they have 
crushed every where else, as fostering them and 
keeping them alive, perhaps to their future ruin.^ 
Britain, besides, fears for her naval ascendency and 
commercial monopoly, from our rising trade and 
improving navy. Under aJl these circumstances, we 
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cannot doubt, that if it is not in her power to destroy 
America, to overturn her government and constitu- 
tion, break her union, and reach to the sources of 
her prosperity, she will, at least, supported by the 
whole coalition, endeavour to put a stop to her fiir- 
ther progress. 

Before the late wars and revolutions llrhi^h have 
changed the whole face of Europe, the military in- 
stitutions of England were little superior to those of 
America ; a fact of which our people, who are too apt 
to take all their notions of that country from its own 
writers, are not sufficiently aware. This is well 
known to all military writers in Europe; it would lead 
us, however, too far to prove it by examples and illus- 
trations. But during the course of these wars, the 
whole character of her policy, government and con- 
stitution, has been gradually altered; she has assumed 
another ground amongst nations, and has become a 
formidable military power. 

To develop and illustrate this change, to dispel 
the dangerous illusions which our success in the ladt 
war has spread through the peopl^, to prove that 
much more powerful means may and probably will 
be directed against us on the next occasion, such is 
the object of the first part of this work. To prove 
that our present iheans of defence would be totally 
inadequate to resist such an attack ; that they im- 
periously require to be improved, organized, and 
augmented, and that our liberties can run no dan- 
ger from such improvements on a moderate but suf- 
ficient scale, such is the object of the Second. 

I am aware that many of the opinions which I have 
expressed, will not at first view be popular; some 
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of our iostitutioiis I haye considered as &x^tj^ some 
measures as ill directed and ill organized; the conduct 
of some portions of the natiop, of powerful parties 
and corporate bodies, 1 have blamed on several oc- 
casipns, and even considered some of those national 
triumphs on which our people . pride themselves, 
as usel^ssmnd unprofitable. But how should a good 
citizen serve his country ? Is it by flattery and decls^ 
mation ? encouraging the people in a false aiid over- 
weening opinion of their own force ? undervaluing 
/ that of their enemies? disguising to them every 
/ wholesome truth, and inspiring them with a vain con- 
I fidence, the sure forerunner of disaster and defeat ? 
I Must he forever cry, we are the first, the most en- 
lightened, the most instructed, the bravest people 
in the world; our laws, establishments and institu- 
tions are all faultless ; our militia, an army of citi^ 
zens and freemen, is irresistible ; our navy superior 
to all navies, and able to crush every opposition. — 
We need no instruction, we need no improvement? 
In a republic, where no operation can be under- 
taken by the government without the consent and 
approbation of the people, deceptions of such a 
nature are peculiarly mischievous and impolitic. It 
is the glorious, but sometimes inconvenient privi- 
lege of a republic, that its government cannot cover 
its operations with darkness and mystery. They 
must be explained ; they must be open as the day, 
that the people may judge of them. This must be 
my justification to those who would accuse me of 
exposing our weak points to the enemy. The peo- 
ple must know what kind of danger renders such . 
and such measures necessary ; what evils they tend 
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to correct : they must know what points are weak, 
either in their territory, their institutions, or their 
establishments, before they will let them be strength- 
ened at their expense. 

I have little to add about myself and my mo- 
tives for writing this work. Brought to this coun- 
try in my infancy, by my father, an exile and 
a martyr in the cause of liberty, my earliest recol- 
lections were associated with the name of America. 
Returned to settle in it as a citizen, under the hos- 
pitable protection of its laws and constitution, 1 am 
studying those laws and that constitution since 
nearly three years, with increasing delight and ad- 
miration. My hopes and views are confined to the 
honest independence which I may acquire by per- 
sonal exertions at the bar, as soon as the period 
comes round which has been fixed by the wisdom of 
our legislature, for every foreigner to become ac- 
quainted i^ith our manners and ' institutions, and to 
depose the leaven of national feelings, animosities 
and prejudices, before he becomes entitled to the 
rights and privileges, and before he is called upon 
to practise the duties of an American citizen. I 
can therefore have no other motive in writing this 
Essay, than the desire of exposing whatever I think 
conducive to the benefit of my adopted country. 
Reared in the military schools of France, where 
every thing relative to military instruction had been 
carried to perfection, I afterwards served three cam- 
paigns under Napoleon, as an officer of light cavalry 
and as a staff officer. I have been several times 
employed in the raising, organizing, and instructing 
ef mew corps. Acquainted therefore with the military 
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1 im^rAem. 

jM^itiitiQiiE ol ikat eou^try^ wU^^ haTO servecl as 
mod^Ifi io thMer of all Ewope, I elaim fi^Nne right of 
iml€f9tQn4li[^ the^ sul^e^t of wUcb I treat. 

Before I conclude, I must claim some indulgence 
fair defects of stjle. The Cngliah Iwguage is ill 
a4aFpted tp wrke on Biilitaif^ subjects ; k is remark* 
l^j deficient in lailit^ry tectmcal expressiens, cor- 
responding to tlMse of th(9 Freneh. I have perhaps 
ing^ted toic^ mmk upon ^mei^tarj ncAions nmi prin-* 
0ip^i»,i \^vA th^ appeared to met to be little known 
to the^ gei^ierolitj of the people* TW sai»e ideas, 
the saD^ words are repentod i^rkapa too frequent* 
Ij ; soB^times fop the sake of cleamiees.^ s^wfietimes 
from, the necessity of recurring to the same idea in the 
course of ai^uflient, and uictjiJcating it icM^re strong* 
Jy. But if my meaning is always plaiiEi^ and easily 
understood^ I shall be satisfied ; aad if t&e matter of 
the ^ork be approved o^ I hope tkat tbe form an4 
mapi^er will be c^cusedv 
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CHAPTER t 



A brief Analym of tht CdvieB which have ektmjgtd EnglimA 
from nfret Nation into a gre^ MiHta/ty PoMrt (Mi of htt 
Military ImpfOvemtnts* 

A FatsNCttenghte^rof di^hg«iiibedtri^t,€h^t^1i«^!>d^^^ 
has Ikteiy travelled through Englatid to ex».ittiM inl6 tike ft(^* 
sent state of her iniUtat7 ^tabliihintettts. The view Whi^h 
that able officer has giren of her retent militarf iitt]^it>v^« 
ments, and of the iminende means oT hostility edllected ih htt 
arsenals, is calculated to inspire etety reletting mind wit& 
the most awful forebodings.— ^•(1)^ tide note 1. Howeve|r 
selfish her policy may have been, however offensive her 
pride, whateTer evils rtie may havia inflicted upte Urn- 
self, or upon his country, i^I every friend of fesson^ 
justice, and liberty, must confess Akt the wofld owes incateu*- 
lable benefits to England. Her constitution, however im*- 
perfect and overpraised, afibrded the first model of a liberal 
government, sanctifying the individual ri^its and Hie in«K» 
vidual independence of man. EogUA principles, ind Eng'- 
Ksh laws, laid the foundation of American freedom^ To set 
{hat country rapidly exchanging tfie dmracter of a free na* 
fifon for that of a military power, must strike even ber great* 
est enemi^ with melancholy reflections* 

The causes of this unfortunate change tto eaiily trace^^^-^ 
When France, towards the conclusion of the last oenturf 9 
broke the shackles of a Weak and Vicious government^ the 
^alous selfishness of England took the alarm $ some states- 
Aien may have perceived and justly feared, that France, de* 
livered from its feudil trammeh, would soon have eclipsed 
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England ; the short-sighted and bigoted hatred of the common^ 
people did not look so fkr, and they were more honest in their 
open aversion. Bat the cry that France must be put down, and 
government strengthened for that purpose, was nearly univer- 
sal. The generous voice of the few who syn^mthised with 
the cause of liberty in every part of the world, was drowned 
by the general clamour, and all opposition to government be- 
came unpopular. Europe was paid, was armed by England* 
and from the Caucasus to the pillars of Hercules, torn from 
her foundations and hurled upon France. Inexperienced in 
the formation and march of a free government, the French on 
their side were obliged tp ibr^o theii^ attempts for establish- 
ing it on a finn and regular foundation ; terror at such a uni- 
versal attack forced ttiem also to strengthen theirexecutive,and 
the crimes of Robespierre and the jacobins, and the military 
reign of Nap^on, were thus brought, were even forced on 
by the efforts of England and continental Europe, to crush 
the rising liberties of France. 

But these efforts poon recoiled upon themselves* When 
Frai^e was forced to become a niilibiry nation, she found in 
her old establishments and institutions a strength which the 
world had not foreseen* She possessed the mly corps of 
scientific engineers and t)ie best artillery in Europe, her arr 
senals were provided on the grandest scale, a triple line of 
fortresses', the eternal monuments of Vauban's genius, cover- 
ed her frontiers, and all these establishments had been foster- 
ed and improved with constant care since the age of Louia 
XIV. The inexperience and indocility of her troops, was 
almost compensated by their enthusiastic valour; the science 
of war and of tactics had been a subject of study and medi- 
tation to her officers for two centuries, and after so^e defeats, 
they were able to face, to beat, to conquer all their enemies* 
Europe was subdued; a splendid despotism, from Russia to 
Spain, erected on tiie ruins of those poVrers who well de- 
served their &te, and the face of s^irs so reversed, that 
England, in her turn, had to stand i ^one^ the combined hos- 
tility of the world. 
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She was saved by her naval force, and insular eituation, 
and ber people certainly 4isplayed a constancy whicb, bad the 
origin of tbe contest been of a purer and more liberal nature, 
would have reflected immortal glory on her name. But 
the cry for strengthening the government was stronger than 
ever, the most alarming encroachments upon the liberty 
of the subject and purity of the constitution, were viewed 
with indifference — the end sanctified the means. The go« 
vemment availed itself fully of the occasion, and laid the 
foundation of a military despotism, perhaps as formidable to 
the exterior, but certainly as well calculated to overpower all 
opposition of the people at. home, as that of the great ruler 
of France. The faults of Napoleon, that cooled the French 
in his cause, and inspired the subject nations with the desire 
And hope of retrieving their liberty; his disasters in 1812 and 
.1813, the combined efforts of Europe, at length overturned 
his colossal power, and closed at least for the present tbe 
bloody and brilliant scene of the revolution. 

And what has been tbe result ? England, like France, has 
become a tnijitary power ; she has subverted her rival, and 
crowned her arms with military fame. But she has lost, 
{perhaps irretrievably lost, that character and those institu- 
tions which made ber greatness and her glory. Or rather 
under an improved form, and better auspices, they have emi- 
grated across the Atlantic* 

The world in general is scarcely yet aware of the total 
change which has taken place in the character of England, 
in her const^tion, and in the relative rank which she holds 
Mnongst nations* England was a rich, industrious, free and 
enUght^Died country; her manufactures, trade and agricul- 
ture were equally flourishing, and she was strong by her navy, 
ber opulence, and Ihe proud, firm and independent character 
of her people. Her army was insignificant both in its num- 
bers and quality, (2) vide note 2; but the bravery and pa- 
triotism of lier^tize^ soured her against foreign^invasion. 
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The joke of tiie EngliBh weighed heary upon the ceontrieft 
€ubje€t to them ; they were cruel and harsh masters, and arro- 
gant and OTerbearing to strangers ; there was a great deal of 
corruption in their government, but it had not spread uni- 
▼ersaUy amongst the middling and lower classes. 

Exteriorly, England had little or no inioence, and when 
the government attempted to interfere ill the contests of con- 
tinental Europe, their measure were generally unpopular. 
A blind and rooted hatred against France was the only senti^^^ 
ment which sometimes roused flie passions of flie people^ 
and turned them aside from tiieir true interests, peace, com- 
merce and industry. Jealous of their small military eitab- 
Hshment, they carefully kept it down, and the only part they 
look in European wars, was by assisting wiA subsidies those 
sovereigns, who courted them for that purpose in the most 
humble style. 

At present, since the blind passions of the people have 
enabled the government to form a powerful army, they have 
actively interfered in all the contests and interests of Europe, 
and with ftussia, direct the whole machine of its political 
system. British blood has been poured as prodigally as Na- 
poleon poured ttiat of the French ; British armies have ap- 
peared in every quarter of t^ world, and their empire haa 
spread over the globe in every direction. The influence of 
the cabinet of St. James has been uniformly exerted to put 
down the spirit of liberty and improvement,'and Saxony, Genoa, 
Italy; Poland, Norway, as well as France, have been press- 
ed under its iron weight, or betrayed by its fallacious pro- 
mises. In Spain it has supported Ferdinand and the inquisi- 
tion. In short, England is no longer the proud and indepen* 
dent country she was ; like that of all the great empirics that 
have successively appeared in the world, her government is 
oppressive and despotic at home, ambitious, grasping and ra- 
pacious abroad. — England was considered as the bulwark of 
fibcrty ; she is become one of its chief oppressors. 
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The change which has taken place in the interior, is not at 
first visible to the cursory view of a traveller. The hi^ and 
finiahed state of the cultivation, the beauty, luxury, and opu- 
lence which shine all around, the immense profiision of wealtfai 
the perfectioQ of the manufactures, the busy bustle of trade, 
the ingenious and universal application of machinery to every 
useful purpose, and the piHadigies which it e&cts, give to the 
whole country an appearance of unparalleled plenty and 
prosperity. But a very little observation discloses the me- 
lancholy &ct, that all this is forced and artificial. Such is the 
weight of the taxes and chains, that without the most inces- 
sant activity, labour, and industry, the people must starve. 
Anxious about their very existence, they are groWn callous 
and indifferent on every other subject ^ and delicacy, honour 
and principle, love and regard for liberty, proper pride and 
independence of character, the hone^^ peculiarity of the old 
Englishman, are alo^st lost in the exclusiv)e and universal 
ardour for gain. The precariouKiess of the means of liveli- 
hood itti s^ll the ittdiistrions; ebssesi is inconceivable ; the for- 
mer, trader, and manufecturer live oa their capital, the la- 
bouring poor are in a state of the most abject ikrisery and dis- 
tress, and. the number of paupers and criminals Im0 conse- 
quently augmented in such a frightfiil ratio, thatkbafiles cal- 
culation and passes belief. 

The corruption of the administration, and its prodigaKty 
and tyranny, from the ministry, great sinecure placemen, 
and borough-mongers, down to the tax-gatherer, excisemen, 
tytibeman and spy, their arbitrary measures, the suspension 
of the habeas-corpus act, and consequently of the liberty of 
the press, the national debt, the abuses of the banking sys- 
tet), and multiplication of forgeries, the multiplication of 
poor-rates, pauperism and crimes, have been toaa'bly and too 
frequently exposed to require any comments upon them here. 
Loaded with debt, and corrupted to the very, core, the peo- 
ple and goycrnment of England are, at this day, the most 
profligate and. unprincipled as well as the most powerful and 
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splendid in the world. They are miserable and unsatisfied 
under all their greatness, and must be so under every change 
of situation* War, cannot make them worse, peace cannot 
make them better. Loud as the public misery made them 
call for peace at the close of the late contest, a most nume- 
rous and influential party wish again at this day for war, be- 
cause they did not find in the cessation of hostilities those be- 
nefits which they expected, because, great as were the 
charges of war, it gave them a monopoly of trade, which they 
are- fast losing , and because the rising industry of other nations 
is entering in competition with theirsy and requires to be stopt^ 

Such is the present situation of England, such is the result o 
the old clamour of the infatuated people, France must be put 
down, government must be strengthened. France has been put 
down, and England is reduced, at least, at home, very nearly 
to the situation of France some time before the revolution. On 
the ruins of her independence and of her principle, is raised 
the enormous edifice of the executive power and military 
despotism. But the world, we repeat it, and the people of 
America in particular, are not aware on what a military power 
that despotism is founded — nor of the complete change which 
has taken place in the military system of that country. It is 
well known that in the last war, her armies were prodigiously 
augmented, that they were actively thrown in the contest, 
that one great general like another Marlborough appeared at 
their head, and that a number of able officers were formed 
urdcrhim; that they obtained splendid victories, and con- 
jointly with the other nations of Europe overturned the em- 
pire and military ascendency of France. This, however, is 
not all, and those who are aware of no greater change, when 
they see successive acts passed for reducing the numbers of 
the army, think that every thing is gradually returning into 
its ordinary channel. — But it mUst be observed : 

Istw That a nulitary spirit has been created in the nation, 
almost as universal as it was in, France under Napoleon. 
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Tlie MAiform has become fashionable and honourable, in a 
country where no drum was aUowed to be beaten in the city 
of London, and every young man, if he does not enter the 
armj or nary, aspires at least to belong to some militia, 
ToJunteer or yeomanry corps. 

2d. That military senrices are become the surest road to 
titles, honours and dignities. A number of peerages have 
been distributed in the army, and the order of the Bath, or- 
ganized on the model of the legion of honour ; an innovation 
for which WJalpole or North might have .lost their heads. 

3d. The con^>08ition of the army has been greatly ame- 
liorated. The venality which disgraced the administration of 
fbe Duke of York in the time of the famous Mrs. Clarke 
1^8 been corrected. Although promotions by purchase or 
family interest still exist in the subaltern ranks, yet a number 
of able officers have risen by service or seniority iu the last 
War, and the government has an a^ple choice gf subjects to 
fill all high and commanding posts* The artillery and engi- 
neers will hereafter be exclusively recruited with instructed 
officers from the military schools. The discipline, the arma*- 
ment of the troops, their clothing and equipment, have been 
equally ameliorated on the model of the French army; ^ 

4th. A good staff has been organized. That service was 
in*its in&ncy in Britain at the beginning of the war, and was 
organized in its present form by some French emigrant ofl^ 
cers, Messrs. Tromeiin, Phelippeaux, &c. That staff is care- 
fully maintained. 

5fli. It may be seen from the work of Mr. Dupin, with what 
sedulous care and attention the British government maintain 
and improve all their miUtary and naval establidiments, how 
they have organized and keep in readiness, ^r action the 
most complete, effective, and numerous materiel^ that was 
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ever possessed by a military pbwer, and what importa&ce 
they attach to the diffusion and improvement of military eda^ 
cation, principally in the corps of their engineers and 
artillery. This improvement can scarcely yet be perceived. 
Many years must elapse after the creation of military schools, 
before their influence can be felt in the army. The old offi« 
cers, however unin^ructed and inefficient, cannot be displaced 
to put young men in their room.. The polytechnic school 
in France has scarcely yet exerted a sensible influence on 
the improvement of those branches of the military pro- 
fession, which it was destined to recruit, and which indeed 
were already carried to a high state of perfection before the 
revolution by the fostering care of the government since the 
days of Louis XIV. The British engineers, on the contrary, 
ranked very low in the estimation of the best judges, but their 
government is forming the elements of a new corps in their 
military schools. Their artillery is better. 

6tb. Although the British government hav« disbanded some 
corps of infantry and cavalry which they can easily recruit 
again ; although to satisfy the clamours of the reformers and 
economize their finances, they may disband some more, yet 
they carefully keiep up their military institutions, and a mass 
of troops sufficient to awe any opposition at home, and in 
case of war, to embody in their ranks any number of recruits 
and communicate to them their spirit and their discipline. 
I do not exactly know thie present force of the British army. 
But without including tl^ir colonial service in the East Indies, 
in Africa and America, I believe the whole mass /of their 
European troops of all kinds, will not be found under 200 
battalions of foot and 200 squadrons of horse, a force more 
than sufficient for these purposes. And if the exclusive devo- 
tion of Ihese troops to^the government that pays them, and 
from which they expect recompenses and promotion, if their 
total itidifference to public spirit and patriotism be doubted, 
let it be remembered how easily they have been turned out 
against the people on recent occasions* 
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' However strongly tbe power of (he Bnti$h government 
may be built on sueb an army, and on ^ch ^ navy^ they do not 
exclusively rely . upon ibem. In the first' place tbe very 
abuses of their administration, its prodigality,, ai|d the luim- 
ber of people who live on the interest of the national debt, 
have intimately connected with their caMse a great mass of 
the. population, who must stand or faU with them* The 
ramifications of political coiaruptipn reach to tbe lowest ranks 
of society. In the next place, the spleQdour .ai|d brillian*- 
cy of their successes have attached to them* a nu<«H»roi» class, 
who forget the loss of tbeir liberty, .dazzled ]by the external 
glory to which the British name h^as bee|]t raij^« .With a 
parliament CMnppsed, organized and dj^Ued as the British 
parliament is at this day ; with *such a ma^ rOf iteadyjnstru* 
meats in such a needy and unprincipled pjQpi|l%tion.; wth 
such an army and such a navy at the disposition , of goyer^T 
ment, what is become of En^iahlibarty ? Jtts ti^.for otb«r. 
nations to look to theirs* Foir what will th«4 |[o^NTlffient db- 
with thernMhtavy £oroe and ^irtt.'whkcb they, bavet created* 
Francf wa3*obUged, in the same ^iipuw^^i^Ss to k^ep her 
anny employed in foreign* war and conqiie^f> « . . 

. / ' < •*.*'' ■■».••. • /rtt 

Let it not be imagined:that the fin^iicial'eflibaiTaismeiltavOf 
Britainwillprev^ntsherfrdihfollowii^ that course. WhateMr. 
be the distress of the pepplei, whatever rusowi^ttayibrtng upcoi 
ttiem, tbe goveniment^are taktsg aAOtfaer. ground, and rendari^ 
iog themselves mdependeht ^ its siipportV If tin^y create sit 
numerous a class, exclusively devoted to liieir intevesli^'if ti^qr 
can only secure enough to pay and maintain a foiee that will 
keep down the people^ what need tte ministry care, for tbeir 
murmurs, tbeir distress, and their ruin. When tiieir annjy M** 
quires the same superiority over«the other armios of Europe 
which the French possessed in ibe time of Napoleon'; when 
their navy surpasses the oi^eflled naval force of the f^tM^* 
tiie world, they need no longer subsidize foreign nationi; tb^ 
can even abridge tbeir means and liberty, their industry wiA 
trade, draw contributions from them, and support ttieir.otat 
forces at their expense* — (3) vide note 3^ 
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This forced, artificmt-^ncl iinhatvral sihiation, cannot bow- 
^rer last long* Despotism and corruption nnrrersally pro^ 
dtfce decay, hi losiiig her Kberty and her principles, England 
has lost her real strength and her reat gloiy, aiid exchange^ 
them for the vain and" momentary blaze of milttary feme and 
usurping empire ; an empire not founded on the loi^ and re- 
spect of nations, but on force ; an empire which can only^be 
supported by force, an4 must Ml some day or oflier by the* 
same means that raised it. She has already lost on the con- 
tinent of Europe, tfiat veneration whieh accompanied her names 
when it was always linked- with ttie ideas of fipeed^n», justice 
and sound policy. Like Ae statue of Nebuehadneassar, 
fte ^tendid edifice of her despotismr is topped iv4th gold), 
aiteed with brass and iroii^ but reposes on a foundation «£ 
sand and of'ckky. Wh^n founded only on a military forM^- 
however excellent, numerous and well appointed^ every-) 
power is subject to the chances of fortua^. An awfol exmi^^ 
pie has lately tfiowft to the world in what aft i«stAnt SMban^ 
edifice may be orushed. And melancl^y indeed will be the 
situation* of Englaaid i» such a ease ; her riches, her ifite^try;^ 
her wealth and prvsperily, her principles gone; herpeoffo 
knpoverished and corrupted, lost to all delicacy, scruple, and 
nM>raItly, and accostomed to luxury sfnd* pvofiisieo. There is 
OOTteinly an Imavense auMa of inferBBation, of talent, of 
scieA<:^ and ioduitry m Gi^tlMid ; but, aa in France, all thei«. 
qwlities will have bees exetaeivi^ applied to the service ol 
llie governaaeiit) of all who johp talent to honesty will have 
^paigdatod long before. 

.<ijf>w nffiudi more respectable was Uie name of Engbndv 
bMT jwaah iw>re solid her power, wben wttii a small army, a 
n«{Vy sjiarcely equal td that of the Dutch, but a govermmnt 
9/ti(^ by tlaie support of a free, energetic, and eidii^tened 
]peopJe, she stood the buhrarfiaf £nropean liberty, against tbiir 
9f9iibitidto of Louis XIV. Under all her ^iparent greatnesa,. 
As is resl^ weaker in the to ve of her peqple for tiMrconntty, 
ia<their jBoral courage and principle, tiian she was thirfy years 
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ago. Thns, when tbe po^er of Napc^lebnf sti^etched from Cadiz 
to Moscoi^, when a* milHoii of aitnecf veferdns stoof at bis 
ct)mmand, and tihe treasures of Etirope wete at his disjposial'^ 
Prance w«s really weaker, as was proved by the event, fb^nr 
when confined between Belgium ind the Pyrerictes, divided a* 
borne, Without s(n anhy, widiont a navy, without ^nahcet, al-" 
most Without a government ; but animated hy the yc^tig etaf- 
thusiasm of hope, and th^ k>ve of liberty* 

But itnittstberiemembeii^d, that befbm tbe <iittli^ti^o]^ of 
Moscow, the pdWer of Napoleon had repeatedly crushed ^ft 
opposition from th^ frontiers of Spstin to fltose of Rud^iir' 
It had risen t6 its acm«, jtM befbre its faff, Itnd dti hnuMttfi 
foresight could have fixed the moment of its decline. In the 
same way England can do incalculable mischief in the worid 
before she falls. 

It behoves America, for her own sake, for the sake of that 
world, where she stands the last and only asylum of liberty and 
of its friends and martyrs in every country; the sanctuary, 
where the flame of freedom is yet cherished and kept alive, 
4o watch the progress and march of this great power, a power 
infinitely greater than that of Napoleon. The jealousy of 
England is chiefly directed against her. The English know 
right well, that tb^r naval supremacy, on which their greatness 
depends,. b^ ultimately more to fntrfrpm America, than from 
the rest of the world. They cannot reach to the sources of 
lier prosperity, nor finally prevent her^ piiiggew ; it depends 
on causes which it is not in the power of England, nor even 
of man, to change; on her geographical position, her immense 
territory, her free government, and the enlightened character 
of her people. But they can stop it for a time ; they can give 
it severe checks^ and it behoves America to stand upon her 
guard. 

To prove these positions, to show the necessity of organizinjg 
an efficient defensive force in America, and to point out 8om« 
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of the principles on which such a force should be fotrnded,. 
such are the objects of the present Essay. I am aware that 
the very examples which I have just quoted, of France and of 
England, who both lost flieir liberties by over-augmenting 
that miUtary force, which thcfy had been obliged to raise for. 
purposes Jot self-defence ; I am aware that these examples 
may be turned against me, and that they have excited a very 
just and proper alarm in this free country* But that ^e situa- 
tion of America is radically different from that of France or 
England, and* that her miUtary force, founded on different 
principles, and differently composed and organized, can never 
endanger her liberties, even ^rhen improved and strengthened 
so as to protect her effectually^ I shall also endeavour to proves 
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ReftUaHon of the popfdar opinion af the Americans cdneeming 
the late war — Military Analysis of that war, and ofthc^rin- 
ciples on, which it was conducted* 

Before we enter mto a review of the defensive preparations 
which are become requisite in this country, to guard against 
the ovei^rown power of Britain, it will be necessary to correct 
some erroneous estimations of our actual strength, grounded 
on our success in the last war, ** Whatever be thfe resources 
of England, we need not fear her;'' such is the popular and 
common cry, " We fairly tried, and repelled them." But, 
if success, and even glorious success, in a noble cause, inspires 
us with too much presumption, and too great a confidence in 
our own means ; if it makes us undervalue those of our ene- 
mies, it is sometimes more mischievous than a defeat. 

Far be it from ilie to detract from the just fame of those 
brave soldiers, who so proudly supported the honour of the 
American flag. Their success was as glorious as it was unex« 
pected by the rest of the world; it gave a great check to the 
presumption of Britain, and taught her to estimate at a higher 
rate, the means and character of America. But the military 
forces ^ Britain are improved, and are still improving since 
that time, and during that war^he did not really exert them, 
as we shall prove by a shortf analysis. In hazarding, however, 
an opinion upon the military operations of the British and 
American armies, I necessarily speak with diffidence. Em- 
ployed in active service in the distant wars of Europe, which 
engaged all my feelings and attention at the time, I cannot 
pretend to judge of the Io<^al and political interests which 
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may have swayed the gOTeraments aod chiefii on either side* 
To those who were at a distance, and not in the secret^ their 
movements appeared strange and unsystematic^ ; but I can 
only pretend to ground my opinions upon public documents, 
and geographical position. 

When the American war broke out, the vast edifice of the 
French empire, that menaced the very existence of Britaii^ 
was beginning to give way, and the nations of Europe to rise , 
in arms and assist in overturning it: they adl required British 
subsidies, and all the energy and inspiration that Britain could 
give to them (4) vide note 4; her armies, gradually formed during 
the Spanish war^ were poured in the penins^, or in Belgiun^ 
to join in the contest f her navy, ruling from th^e Baltic to tl|f « 
Mediterranean, not only en%ced a strict blpdmde round tb^ 
Frf^ncfa domoions, but iprmed ^ line of communication, to 
connect «very attack, and convey troops, stores, and amnm*- 
nition to every point at <Hice, from Venice and Sicily, to Rigi^ 
Hamburgh, and ^olland• When, und^r these circumstances, 
the resolution of ihe Americans was known, the British cabi^ 
net could scarcely be persuaded, that their long patience 
under insults and injuries of all kinds, was at length subdued, 
or that they would declare war upon Britain at the very 
moment in wjiicb the scale was turning in her favour. Her 
colonies in America were quite unprovided ; a few battalions 
of regulars with the Canadian militia, whose fidelity wavered, 
were the only defence of her northern possessions, a few 
frigates blockaded the coast, from the station of Halifax, and 
pressed by closer aj^ni more important cari^ in Europe, she 
CQuld spare but k very small proportion of her means to occupy 
the Americans at borne. The inferiority of these forces obliged 
the English to stan.d on the defensive in Canada, whijst their 
frigates mig^t operate some diversions on the coast of the 
United States* In this they were singularly assisted by the 
geographical character of that country^ and the unwillingness 
with which the New England states appeaj: to have entered in 
the contest* 
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"^e flunlj sciJttcfred ptipuhitioQ of Galiadd is dilseminMed 
611 a long aifd single tiiie from Lake Hardn al6ng tb^ shores of 
Erie, Ontarid and tbe St. LaWrebce, to a HttlQ digtaAte be- 
Ufw Quebec. That countrj has but one open communica- 
tMn with Britain, by tbe moath of the last mentioned river^ 
ht though hereafter a communication may be opened with 
Hudson's Bay^ the intenrening country is at present desert, 
and no military operation could be directed on that Iine« 
That communication is covered by the colonies of Nova 
Seotia, Newfoundland, Iste Royale, Cape Breton, which 
serte as advanced barriers and depots to fiie more im- 
portant pfoTince of Canada, and secured by its capital^. 
Quelle, a regularly fortified city which stands at its only 
entry^ All military means in niien, arms^ money, ammunition, 
stores of all kinds, must be conveyed through that city, and 
up the St Lawrence to Montreal, before they can be distri- 
fe^t^d lhit>iigh the prbvihee. 

Vr6rA Monti'eal intends a double communication, the one 
alo^ tbe St. Lawrence to the Ontario, the other up the Uta- 
was ; but I atil ignorant iiow far the second, which is the great 
channel of the for trade, may b^ used as a military commu- 
nication with Lake Huron. It wotfld certainly be a very fa* 
tiguing rout^ for an arniy to aisceiicl its numerous rapids, draw- 
ing or poling their boats sbll the way^ against the current. 

From this simple view, it is evident that tbe object of every 
ihvaderof Canada sfaonldbe to seize tipoh Quebec or Mon- 
treal, after which the rest elf the province must fall of course. 
Quebec may be attacked by sailing up the St, Lawrence 
(this was the route pursued by Wolfe in 1759), or by descend- 
ing that river from Montreal, or by a difficult march up the 
Kennebeck, and &roi^h the de^rt which separates the 
district of Maine from Lower Canada. This was (tie route 
which the brave and then honest Arnold traced with such glory 
and dii^cnlty in t775f 

Montreal is still more immediately exposed to attack, either 
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hj descending the St. Lawrence ilu'ougb the raptds, flom 
Brewnsville and Sacket'^ Harbour (this was the route of 
Gen. Wilkinson in 1813), or by descending from Lake Cham- 
plain directly on the island in which it is situated (this was 
the route of Lord Amherst in 1760, and of Mon^^omery in 
1775). Montreal is not fortified, andQuebec is not calculated 
to make a long and serious defence against a regular attack, 
scientifically conducted. 

* 
Prom the same view, it is apparent, that the object of the 
possessors of Canada, unless they have a great superiority of 
forces, will always be to turn the direction of war out pf that 
channel and transfer it to the lakes and back settlements of 
the Americans. Thus did the marquis of Montcalm, the 
ablest general that ever fought in, America, operate in 175G 
and 1757;^ The British forces. in Canada were very insigni- 
ficant in the last war. They would have been overwhelmed 
by a direct attack, on that plain and simple line of operations 
which is indicated by the nature of the country, the example 
of preceding generals, and the expedition planned hy Wash- 
ington at the very beginning of the revolutionary war; hosti- 
lities would have been closed on the northern frontier in a few 
weeks, and it would be worth , comparing the probable ex- 
pense both of blood and of treasure, which such an expedi- 
tion might have cost, with what was expended in the three 
campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814. 

Why this tons notdone^ must have been from local and po- 
litical reasons, of which a military writer cannot pretend to 
judge. Perhaps from the fear of hurting the prospects and in- 
terests of some states who apprehended that the St. Lawrence 
might afibrd a new channel for the products of the west ; 
perhaps, from the fear of drawing on 'America the whole force 
of Britain, a part of the nation may have been averse to the con- 
quest of Canada. It appears, besides, that America was as 
unprepared for the contest as Britain. After thirty years of 
peace, there existed no military establishments nor institutions 
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itt that country ; an army was htLstily formed and organized at 
great expense, but generals^ officers, men, and administra* 
tors were equally inexperienced. Before they could be 
armed, equipped, disciplined and put in motion, the govern- 
ment was obliged to rely upon the roluntary exertions of the 
people* Unfortunately the eastern states, whose local 
situation, numerous, hardy and active population, and well 
appointed militia, would have enabled them to have made 
the most effectual exertions on the most essential point, re- 
fused to co-operate in the cause of their countrymen, and the 
people of flie western states, Pennsylvania, and New- York, 
were the only portion of ttie nation on whom the government 
could rely for prompt and voluntary aid. In consequence, the 
Americans were obliged to follow the lead of the enemy, and 
pursue the very march which be designated to tiiem ; attack 
his line at* its very extremity, and proceed down step by 
step. It b evident that they must thereby have found him 
stronger and stronger at every post, and during so long and 
tedious a march through so wretched a country, afford him 
' foil time to receive all his reinforcements. 

• That to make them follow diis course was the plan of the 
British commanders in Canada during ihe two first campaigns 
of 1812 and 1813, a short analysis 'of these campaigns will 
demonstrate. Althou^ they were not men of distinguished 
reputation, their conduct of the war does credit to their 
military views and capacity. While they amused the Ameri- 
can government with negotiations, their first step was to des- 
patch Colonel Proctor, with a small corps of regulars, to raise 
tiie militia of Upper Canada and invade the territory of Michi- 
gan, whilst anodier coips was sent by Lak^ Huron to carr/ 
Michilimaldnac. Fleets were equipped on the lakes, and all 
the N. W. Indians rouseld to arms ; an operation premedita- 
ted and preconcerted long before, by intrigues with their chiefr 
and prophets, especially with the celebrated Tecumsdi. The 
Americans, on their side, with an army raised in Ohio, invar 
ded Upper Canada^ but after displaying a great deal of ose'^ 
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less aod misdirected yalour, iifere atti^jked 8it Detroit by'aa 
inferior force, and from the inconceivable weakness or cow* 
ardice of tbeir cbie^ General Hull, laid dawn their arms anct 
surrendered the whole territorj of Michi^n. The western, 
states were laid open to the merciless ri^vs^s of a savage 
enemy. These misfortunes were at length redeened by tb^ 
bravery and good conduct of Generals Harrison, Cass, John- 
son, Governor Shelby of Kentucky (whose patriotic devo- 
tion deserves to be eternally recorded by a grateful country )j; 
by the valour of the youi^ and heroic Crogt^n, the naval vie- 
tcMry of the inunortal Perry, and the spirit of the people of the 
western states, who rose en ma$$e to repel the invaders* 
The Americans recovered Michigan, obtained complete pos* 
session of Lake Erie, destroyed their Indian fees, conquered 
a portion of Upper Canada, aed rep^ll^d i^^ British ta Lal^e 
Ontario and the Niagara Rentier* These ^qploits were glo- 
nous, no doubt, but what did they cost» and what was their 
result. To protect against ^QOor 3000 Brttisb and Indians^ 
a vast country, containing several hundred tittousand souls^ 
two armies were raised at the most extravagant expense (ft)r: 
in valuing the cost of a militia army, we should include the 
lods of time, of. professional duties, the private costs of 
each man) ; one was annilHlated, and aQ its stores, artiUery, 
and ammunition, were lost ; a fleet was built on the lakes* 
^Two whole campaigns, from July> 1812^ to November, IMS^ 
vreresipeniin accomplishing these objects imperfectly, for at the 
conclusion of the second campaign^ Upper Canada was 
evacuated and Michilimakioiac was not even r^coveredt 

The British, on their side, by that aUe dtversionj at the 
slightest possible trouble and expense, not only threw the 
whole western territory into a most dreadful state of alarm 
and confusion, and put the whole nation to a very great ex- 
pense, but drew all the forces and attention of the Americans 
from the real and proper object of their attack to the most 
distant point. Their system was, what we call in the miHtary 
. language of Europe, an ofiensive defence. Unable to make 
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iioj powei^ul impressio^L on tjbe tocri^fy of an epemy^iniKSb 
superior to then in strength and r^sourc^s, thmt olg^t WQ» 
to m«tk« him waste tbail; ^re^gtb iiq4 Qi^iist tbpae resoufc^ 
w pc^ints of no impoF^QQ^? toA preyeot hiin. fKoi» clDsuig 
wit^tb^mia tbofi^ wlmr^ tb^ omtost w^nUl bftve bM& dtd^ 
4e4atoiM>e* 

TbestetQ of Neir-Yorii had idso entered wilh aotcfify im 
the w^r* From H}% tho American forces, eoHected an 
^Niagaxa mWf nade,- duriog the rest.oC fte season, several 
very iU-dkected atteiep^ to l«od on the other skte* Tht 
Qondiict of the lottitia gaiTe an addi^onal proof, if any were 
wanted, of the inefficiency of such trdbps to stand a whole 
^mpaign in the fields (1) Ito lft}3iimlual aurpriaea and 
ffmall affairs of no iieporteiH^e oect^Aed hoth psi?t»f s till the 
V\onth of November* But in tboie ^airs th^ Amarieaiif 
wei^^ acquiring exper^^uce and steadiness, and dispbiyed e 
^eat deal of finmjuas^ and valour in the e<N3»bats ef Yerkt 
SjBu^k^'s Harbour, Stony-Creek, &e* All ^s valouf was 
bowever uselessly displayed, and the e^^penditure in loeu and 
monej^, the efforts made by land aud water to obtain poeh 
session of the lakes and rivers of Upper Canada, were 
^rowB away in a wrong direction* For what purpose the 
Aieerieans showed themselves so eager to obtain possession of 
that Niagara frontier duriug the whole war, is difficult tft 
guess* It secured no military advantages whatsoever, aod 
without the possession of the lake, did not even cover New- 
York a§pinst invasion* The British very willingly and pro- 
periy endeavoured to fix their attention upon it, and disputed 
it over and over with the greatest animosity and perseve* 
ranee. It is to be ren^xked, that both in 1813 and 1814 the 
Amecicani evacuated the British lines voluntarily, after oh* 
taining possession of tiiem at a great cost of Uood and 
iieasttre* 

Ii^ November, 1813| General Wilkinson invaded Lower 

U) Vide OD dial labject, Waihiogttn's totters, in •rersr W^ •fthepb 
eipKlsUgriAm6aiidl77e. 
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Canada. I cannot t>retend to judge of (ht causes 'irotn 
"idience his two expeditions failed in 1813 and 1814;* his ad- 
ministrative service most have been very imperfectlj orga- 
nized, and have delayed and embarrassed all his movements. 
But these expeditions were certainly the only offensive ope- 
rations undertaken during the whole war with ^ proper mili- 
tary object in view. The possession of Lower Canada se- 
cures the possession of Upper Canada; but after the much 
more difficult conquest of Upper Canada, Lower Canada 
remains to be subdued. The forces which had fought on the 
Detroit and Niagara frontiers were collected for that expedi- 
tion, and afterwards divided between Plattsburg and Niagara. 

To conclude the abstract of these two campaigns, we shall 
observe, that in the south the Indians were roused to arms, 
through the connivance of the Spanish government of 
Florida and the intrigues of the British, with the view of 
alanning the western states, keeping them occupied at home, 
and putting them to as much trouble and expense on their south- 
ern frontier, as they had been put to on their northern frontier 
in the beginning of ttie war. ^ This diversion proved useful 
to America in the end, as during the arduous struggle which 
it occasioned, that army and that general, whose untutored 
but vigorous genius decided the .last great victory of the 
Americans, acquired those habits of patience and discipline 
which secured it. 

The naval contests of the two nations do not properly 
tnter into my subject. I shall only observe^ that the British 
govenm^nt had greatly undervalued the. naval means of 
America, and the courage and talents of her officers and 
.seamen. Their force was in consequence insufficient for 
blockading the coast, and Hull, Rogers, Porter, Decatur, 
Jones, &c. were crowned with glory at the very outset of the 
war. Animated by their example, the American privateers 
•warmed over the ocean, their flag was victorious on every 
sea, and they did real and great mischief to the trade of 
England, even on her own proud coasts. The fame of Ihe 
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America navj was ably supported during the whole war, by 
the brave and unfortunate Lawrence, and a crowd of other 
heroes. In 1813 the British began to be aware of the 
importance of the contest; they blockaded the American 
harbours, but could not prevent our privateers from fre- 
quently slipping out and severely annoying their trade. A 
small armament sailed iip the Chesapeak, and its piratical de- 
predations will long be remembered in this country. They 
put the Americans to great trouble and expense, in guarding 
the long and indented coast of that bay, where every point 
is equally exposed to the attack of a central enemy. But 
the braiality and ferocity of their conduct at Hampton, Elk- 
town, and Havre de Grace, forms a strong contrast with the 
generous and humane spirit which was uniformly displayed by 
the Americans* 

At the close of 1 8 1 4, the war took another character. The 
fall of Napoleon enabled England to dispose of her naval and 
military forces, and turn her attention to America. But it 
must be observed, that to restore her finances, her trade and 
manufactures, to put some order in heradministration, to guard 
against popular discontents and satisfy the popular clamour, 
now as loud against war as it was formerly in its favour, a uni- 
versal peace, at least for sonfe ttm^, was become necessary. 
In fact, negotiations had already begun with America for that 
purpose, ai^d the congress of Ghent was opened in August to 
settle its conditions. As both parties had agreed to waive the 
discussion of some delicate points, no material difficulty 
could arise in the course of these debates. 

But the trade of England had suffered severely, her arms 
had received some checks, her naval character was diminished, 
and she wished, before Ihe conclusion of peace, to strike some 
severe blows,<retrieve the credit of the war, terrify the Ameri- 
cans, by a display of the mischief which she might do, chastise 
what she termed tiieir presumption, and, perhaps, force upon 
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them some harder conditiotid of peace. The British werd 
not aware that, during the trar, several brare and able generals 
had been formed on the American side, that the troops of the 
Irepablic had acquired a great deal of steadiness and discipline : 
th^ undervalued the strength of their encitty^ an error which 
Will probably not be repeated. At flie same time^ by a very 
impolitic measure^ they ettended tiieit* bostilMes to the New- 
England states, which they had CGttittously spared till diat mo- 
ment. By these ill-thned measures, they began to <^end even 
their partisans, and more signal insults soon roesed against 
them every American spMt, and destrt>yed» it is hoped for 
ever, their influence on any part of ttie American population. 

Prom thirty to forty thousand men, between May and Octo- 
ber, were successively despatched and collected in Halifat, 
Canada, Bermuda, Jamaica, &c. to invade the most distant 
points of the American territory. There was no concert 
between these expeditions, they had no views of settlement 
or conquest ; their only object waS to plunder, ravage, and 
destroy. In July, hostilities recommenced with fresh vigour 
on the Niagara frontier; the forces on both sides varied be- 
tween 2000 Snd 5000 men, but if the contest appears unim- 
portant, both from the smalln^ss of these forces, and the 
little possible result of any operations in that quarter, it wks 
highly creditable to the spirit of the American troops, and of 
their brave commanders, Brown, Scott, M*Ree, Ripley,Porter, 
Miller, Jessup, &c. who displayed equal energy and fortitude 
in the battles of Chippeway, Niagara, and the brilliant sortie 
of Fort Erie, which concluded the campaign. At the close 
of the season, both parties resumed their former stations, and 
the Americans again evacuated the British territory. 

In September, the mass of the British forces in Canada, 
amounting to 14000 men, descended on PlattslSdrg: probably 
with the view of destroying the military stores of the Ame- 
ricans, and ravaging the country as far as Albany; for as no si- 
multaneous attack was directed against New- York, it does not 
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aippear that tbej intended to pursuit the course in which Bur- 
goyne lost his army, in 1777. Whatever were these views, 
they were defeated by the glorious . victory of Commodore 
Macdonough, and the brave resistance of General Macomb. 
The total destruction of .their fleet rendered their farther 
^ progress impracticable, and they retreated in confusion. and 
disorder before a handful of militia. 

In August, the small armament that had committed with 
impunity such ravages in the Chesapeak, was reinforced by 
Admiral Cochrane, and General Ross; the defeat of the Ame- 
ricans, at Bladensburgh, afforded a new example of the in- 
sufficiency of miUtia to stand in the field against the manoeu- 
vres of regular troops ; the destruction of Washington was a 
wanton insult, which rendered more service to the American 
cause than a victory. The attack on Baltimore could have 
no object but plunder and devastation, and its failure closed 
the w:ar in that quarter. The troops employed in that dis- 
graceful service, were then directed to co-operate in thegrand 
and final attack on New-Orleans. 

That the British, by t)iese espeditioos,. only intended to 
chastise the Americans before the conclasio^i of peace, by the 
destruction of their chief cities, and the devastation of their 
. private property, is proved by the fact, that peace was actually 
signed at Ghent, on the 24 th December, 1814, only one day 
after the first attack of General Jackson on the British van- 
guard, and without any referonce to the New-Orleans expe- 
dition. This expedition was fortunately as ill condu<;ted in 
its execution, as cruel and infamous in its purpose. The point 
of attack was ill selected ; an overwhelming force moved for- 
wards with such slow, cautious, and timid steps, that time waa 
given for the Americass, to make their preparations. The 
decided, intrepid character of the American general, his good 
selection of the point of defence, tfa^ judgment he showed in 
throwing up intrenchments before his inexperienced troops, 
tbedcillof.the cannoneers, tfae.patient, cool, and firm vabur of 

5 '. 
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tke Tennescee T^hmteen, funned in a laborious and severe 
wav&re wiiik tbe Indians^ the patriotic bravery and enthusiasm 
of tbe less experienced militia, tbe sore aim of tbe rifles, and 
tbe presumption of tbe eneiiaj, whose last attack was as rash 
as bis former movements had been tedious and dilatory, did 
tbe r-est. Above all, that ruling providence^ which, on this 
occasion, protected the cause of freedom and justice, against ra- 
pine and violence, decided the victory, and closed tbe eventful 
history of the war. by this signal triumph. 

From the review of this whole war, it cannot be too strong- 
ly insisted iipo^ — 

* . . ■ ' ' 

t.«t. That during the campaigns of 1312, 1B13, and the be- 
ginning of IB! 4, the EngHsh, who had very few forces in 
America, nnd could not spare more, endeavoured only to ha- 
'ra?5 'i\\(i Americans on as many points as possible, and make 
them bxpcnd their blood and treasure on objects of no irti- 
pbrfanct*. 

2d. That when they seriously took the otfensive in 1814, 
tlioy had already decided on a pedce, which was necessary to 
them, and only aimed at deterring the Americans from another 
cdnteet, by fir^t making them feel the evils of war. But 
they took no measures for making a deep or permanent im- 
pression on the country. 

3d. That they were not aware of the excellent quality of 
the Aii^erican navy, of the improvements which bad taken 
place in their army during the war, nor of the spirit and re- 
sources of Uie country in general, and had formed an erro- 
neous and exaggerated idea o^its party divisions.- Their last 
expeditions were generally iU planAed and ill conducted. 

4t^, That their effi>rts ha &e list war are therefore not to 
be taken 'as the measure of their strength. They know at 
present ; they feel the importacice of Amerioi ; they are aware 
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that she is rapidly growing their rival on the seas, and sup-^ 
planting them with still greater advantages in commerce. 
They are aware that in a few years it will be out of 
their power to put her down. We may depend, there- 
fore, that with a better knowledge of the country and of its 
resources, with an imfpfovbd arti^ and a much greater dis- 
play of forces, as soon as they are freed from embarrassments 
at home, and at liberty to exert all their means, tbey will 
seize the first occasion, and leave ndthing untried to pHt 
a stop to the progress of America, wound her in the 
most vita) parts, and crush her rising prosjlerity. l^hat 
such an object, however painful it may be to the proud feel- 
ings of a patriot to acknowledge its, practicability, however 
painful to a philosopher and philanthropist to think that it 
could even be conceived, that such an object has been 
tried, is still pursued, and is not absolutely unattainable, we 
shall endeavour to prove in the next chaptert And whether, 
in such a case, it will be prudent in America to remain in the 
same unguarded state in which she was at the beginning of 
the last War, when England had no means to assail her, we 
iprill leave to the judgment bf every reflecting American. 
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I)tvelopment of the principles on which the next contest bc' 
tween England and America will probably be conducted^ and 
€f the chief objects which Pritqin will then seek to accom- 
plish* 

The result of the last war appears to have lulled the Ameri- 
cans into a state of the most complete security and confi- 
dence. TTie general cry of Britain was, strengthen the go- 
vernment and the army ; we have seen what it has led to in 
that country. The popular cry in America seems to be, 
weaken the government and disband the army. Whether 
the reverse of wrong is right, whether the military establish- 
ment of the United States can endanger the public liberty, 
or whether the principle of economy, and the jealousy which 
the individual states entertain of the patronage and power of 
the central government, may not be carried so far as to en- 
danger that public liberty and the general safety, we shall ex- 
amine in another chapter. We shall content ourselves here 
with observing, that the army which had been raised and 
formed in the last war has been disbanded, and that a constant 
outcry has been kept up ever since for reducing and even 
disbtimding entirely the small regular force which had been 
retained. 

England on her side has been silently and gradually im- 
proving her military knowledge and her military establish- 
ments. Her unexpected reverses in the last war have turned 
her most serious attention towards America. The other 
powers of Europe may fear her aggrandizement, but they 
feat still more the prificiples of republicanism, that have stiff 
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an ^ylum in this Gountrj. As^long ds Britain maintains her 
present artificial and unnatural power, she must view Ameri- 
ca as her most dangerous enemy. She is aware that she un- 
dervalued its forces in the last war, and that her own exp^ 
ditions were ill planned and ill conducted. Since the peace, 
a number of British military and naval officers and engineers 
have visited our frontiers in every direction, and under va- 
rious pretexts. The fact is notorious ; some of them I have 
met, and some of their statistical and military notes I have 
accidentally seen. Whether sent by their government or im- 
pelled by their own private zeal, to reconnoitre a country 
where they soon expect to be employed^ the consequence^ 
are the same, and I am persuaded that there exists at ibis day 
in the British war office, as completer series of military me- 
moirs on America as at Washington ; perhaps more complete, 
if we do not preserve with care such documents and^mate- 
rials as we possess. That all that inform^ttion and all tfiose 
means will be directed against us on Hbe first occasion, we 
cannot doubt. The last war was defensive on the part of 
England; she had no object in view ; the next will be offisn- 
sive, and with a view to break down the resources of Ameri- 
ca, so as to preclude the possibility of her entering again in 
competition with the power of Britain — her blows will be 
struck home and deep. V 

Her first object will be to bring about, if possible, a sepa- 
ration of the states, and to break that union which constitutes 
their strength and their greatness— that union on which thjs 
chaiaeter and the standing of America depend. There is 
scarcely an individuid, there is certainly no party amongst us 
where the mass^tf individuals would not shudder at the bare 
possibility of that separation, and of the consequent aind in- 
&lliUe loss of our republican institutions and national inde- 
pendence. But all lure not equally aware how the crafty and 
ambilioiK goyemmtot of Britain, by heating their passions, 
fomenting their party fe?id» and divisions, eneoui^ging their 
local feeUag^ a^d ii^erest^, tnd entertaining their jealousy of 
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the federal udmiiiistraticm, might graduaNy accustom their 
mitkid to the Idea^ Mtftiy tfiere are, mho think it hard t^at 
tiie local intereBts of their statef shouM be ^trificed for ge*- 
nera) measures, nrhich perhaps they disapprove, and wUeh 
mMj be f^ry fathrtfnl to those very iDtbrests ; many who thiidc 
the separate means of such great poTtions of the emfHre as 
ilie eastern ot western states, smiply sofficient for their watrtt^ 
Irishes and defence ; many, who' J^i^ng^ ambittons and aspi- 
ring, despair of playing a part on tiie graiid scene of liie ge- 
neral union, and expect a freer sphere of action in these 
smaller republics. These people do not aim at a separatioui 
they only wish to augment the individaal indep^idence and 
inHuenc^of their states* TUey are notawar^^tiiart in declaim- 
ing against the danger of usurpation at home, in weakening 
the central government, in gradually dissolving the connect'^ 
ing links of feeling and interest between the differelit parts 
•f ttie union, they wte unconsciously aiding by that narrow 
and selfish policy., tiie ambitious desi^ of: JBi^Iand. Dhidt 
et imptra, was ever the motto of all usurpers on the rights of 
a f#ee people, and more especially of Englind. If we could 
doubt it in this country, let us remember taer policy in Europe, 
in France^ in India ; let us remember the tale of Henry's ne* 
gotiations, in time of peace, in our own country, and if any 
American could forget it, it should be- repeated to him daily, 
taught to every infant with his earliest lessons, and insisted 
upon in every assembly of the peopk, in'eJirery discmsion of 
every party. 

The fatal moment which divides the feeling and Ihe uit^^ 
rests of the people of America, is the kst of their liberty here, 
of tlieiroottsequence abroad,fOf their iepuMicaa insikutioiw^ 
and of all their glorimis resulls, plenty, freedom, and happiness 
at home, and an envied and respectable! name in the i^est^of 
the world. Whateveor dangers our tibeiltea may run Arool one 
good army, orgianinediand diretted by a firm general gorr^tn^ 
ment,and knowing no enemies but the foreign inva<!ters of^tli^ 
states, ttere is no dMbt tliat as soon astworival antnes sball 
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exist in America, with all the hitter rancour of neighbouring 
enpnitj) the executive and themihtarj will be, strengthened 
on both side^, until, bj conquest or usurpation, one or two 
military monarchies be erected*. This is confirmed by the 
universal expi^ience of history : in that case, 'Eiiglaad will be 
freed from any danger of competition from America, for that 
country will have lost the principle of its strength. With 
such an object before them, we need not doubt that the British 
government will neglect nothing to bring it about ;* they will 
foment our divisions, manage the interests of some states, 
and bear all their forces upon others, to crush them. 

The second object of England will foe to destroy thcMie 
naval and military establishments, which although yet in their 
infancy, bid fair hereafter to rival those of Britain ; to inflict 
deep and deadly woi^nds on those- points ^here the wealth 
and industry of the nation are concentring ; to ruin its trade, 
destroy its shipping, and put the people to such trouble and 
expense, as besides loading them with taxes and making them 
suffer all the ills of war, may deter them from ever renewing 
a contest with Great Britain, and disgu'st them perhaps with 
their government aiitd institutions. The English have the 
example of the moist free and celebi^ted nations of antiqui- 
ty, for believing .that in a democracy tl>e executive govern- 
ment is usually held responsible for all the sufferings and mis* 
fortunes of the people. 

It is not likely that, in order to accomplish this, they will 
venture any serious invasion into the interior of the con- 
tinent. In the first [4ace, however excelt^t and disciplined 
the troopa employed on such a service might be, they would 
infallibly be destroyed in detail, and the population is so dis- 
seminated in small towns^ villages, hnm and hamlets, that no 
particu^r point would be w<Hrtb tiie loss and expense of such 
a& expeditioiL. The militia, in that case, in every wood, 
mai^h and passage, behind every hedge and every wall, with 
their known dexterity in slMirpHihopting, would be irresistibly 
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destractive* In Canada, from the same reasons, they would 
probably adopt the dame course of offensive defence, 
which they did in the last war ; transfer the scene of hostili- 
ties to the back countries ; rouse the Indians to an active 
diversion against the western states, and send a few auxiliaries 
by water, to support and lead them ; harass with savage war- 
£ire the back parts of New- York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, lUinoisj 
Michigan, and thus prevent the inhabitants of the interior from 
supporting those of the coast; renew a naval contest on 
the lakes, to divide the attention and the forces of the 
Americans, and put theip to a useless and extravagant 
expense. They will consider themselves as gainers thereby, 
whatever be the result of that unimportant contest, in which 
victory will not even secure the conquest of Canada. Such 
may be their course in those quarters, but it is not there 
that they^ can expect to strike any deep or decisive blow. 

It is on the coast, where the population, the naval and mili- 
tary establishments, the wealth, the trade and industry of the 
pepple are concentred, that such blows will be struck. What 
was the course pursued in the Peninsula by the Duke of 
Wellington ? Occupying the impregnable position of Alju- 
barota, he concentred behind it all his means, formed his army 
and organized its service ; in front his intrenchments defied 
all the eflbrtsof the enemy ; behind, lay the city and harbour 
of Lisbon, open to all the supplies and reinforcements he 
required. The British navy ruled the sea, and gave him the 
means of attacking whatever point he pleased ; the' French 
were obliged to guard themselves on every side, and he wait- 
ed, in secure patience, for any fault which they might commit, 
br any favourable occasion which might present itself. 

Thus on the most central and important points of pur coast, 
on those points which cover and connect our great land or water 
communications, our large cities, &c. if they should find some 
spots, so favourably disposed by nature, that in a short time, 
and at a small expense, they may be fortified and isolated firom 
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Ihe c^ntiment, an ^ver-vhebiuBg combid^tion of naval and 
military foijces will be 4irect€d to occupy tbcm, ajjd when 
organized on a ibotiog of pennai^Qt defe^e> they will bf 
liel4 as regular $tation9 and places of r^fresbn^ent for the 
troop9 and navy, grai^d deposites of all m^ans of hostility 
anns, storei^ aiQin wition, &c. and of all the plunder which will 
.be collected in the country) centr^^ of intidgue, bribery an4 
coniipiracy, &c« Three or lour posts oi this kjpd on the coast 
of the United Stateis, connected wijb the stations of Halifax, 
B^roHida, JaDDaioa, &c« would form a strong and powerful 
Uocka^ing line round America. . If such p. bloc^cad^ required 
40 s)itl of the line and a$ naany ^riga^s, Engliand cou}d spar^ 
4^6019 and could not possibly eppaplpy tbc^ on a more important 
service. |^r is this all. From these c^ptres of destruction, 
as from the focus of so n^ny y^lca^es, . t|ieir j^redatory par- 
ties will successively assail our arsenals and naval and milita- 
Iry esteblidUBeikli, out tllidii^and mf^tt^^tu,rjpg ^ities» cpm- 
iiioe tiieir %Us^C\^ sbo^ oi^t in everjj Mi^e^tiW) carry their 
ravages on everjf ac^avded <spotj aspend every rixei* %^ 
.•very creek; and hfe>» )tl^: wfafOLa' pi^pulaj^ to refpf^n ii^ a 
^MistantsJaliaof anxiety and ali|^, always ain^ed and always 
flsaccbing from one f^ioi to anotb^. They will be free tf 
ttsleet tiMwr points of attack^ ^d U^^ retire .to their boa^ 
wliemter Oejr ra^t with re«i^^ci^ 4« tjrJbeirciver they ^ve 
•ecompli^dAeir object* /%. r* / ,- 

Snd^ sUMtfena^exi^4Bl€vel*]iN^ufltry V if the'ilkTadingflMtf- 
fftdaand iMigiiKers Uive tallyiriedf[e. and lalenit to find them 
ootv -That in (J^ Vevolodbnary mmt^ thb Ea^irii did not 
succeed in such attempts, is only a proof of the state of Ja- 
fancy in which the military art was yet in England, at that 
'fttMu /GornwalliSfLoeSlHoiife/anAttKverrfi ^^thcar mMt cele- 
bmkid ehieft^ camniittea tUtt groas^jilUDAetfs .to Jus^ ^fccA- 
<ift!Mis. BM if '^fhjB ettemy. ptM-lue that oktAe In Itbe itcoit 
m^9 I dsiaU leaire <o the judgiaedt of evciy candid add*. w^ll 
.-ittfostned Amencan, wlii6dier our navy is y^t strong eMugh ib 
:pp{io^ tfrnn, tairi what e£bct would sisch a harassing sjfstMi 
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of warfiire hare on flie patience and spirit of tbe militia. 
'Those iriio know how badly it is oi^nized and equipped, 
those who are acquainted with the confusion and disorder of 
its temporary administration, and how nnfit it must be, from its 
very nature and composition, for any long or permanent ser- 
vice, will be able to conceive, but not to calculate, the enor- 
mous trouble and eacpen^e which would thus be occasioned, 
and how soon the people woUld grow weary of the war and of 
•Hieir government. Was not this th? case in the last war. We 
tindertook it to secure some points which we left undecided 
at its close, because a great portion of our people realised to 
co-operate ifi it any longer, and beciausea divkion of our 
union was already apprehended in consequence. The same 
reasons still exist on our side, and stronger reasons on the 
side of Britain, for renewing another contest. 

If we endeavour to find out ihe chief points of attack, ani 
examine for that purpose the military qualities of the vait 
extent of our coasts, we shall observe &at, by its geograjAi- 
cal and military nature, aft^ well as by the politioal connexions, 
interests and habits of ita population, it is divided, from Maine 
to Florida, ih three great districts, the northern) the souAem 
and the middle or central. A fourth division is formed by tiie 
coast of the gulf of Mexico, and the moatlis of tfie Alabama^ 
Mobile and vast Mississippi, which beloi^ to our ivostenoi 
territory. By their military properties the southern shores of 
New-England, from Cape Cod to BTew-Yoili, should ^^ever 
be attached lo the middle district^ wMilat, b]^ iMr plJi- 
tical cbaractef and comMxions, ttiey beloi^ to the librtheoi 
atates. ^ 

. If w« examine Hke coaift of New-»England from Nova Scotia 
kiCaf^ Cod, it i^ appear, at tfae irst view, that from' the 
nature of 4he dark, foggy md stormy sea, which batiies it, fren 
its indented figuns, covered unth small islands, and intersected 
by ports, ^eebs, harbours and mouOs of rivers, &c. it auk 
doever be subjected to a strict blockade. From the enterprise 
character and maritime habits, of tiie people, &ey are adra^ 
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rably fitted to b^iMi t&e iamAe of Bri^NA l^ &m- BMieroiis 
privateers, who will always &b4 momoiili for slififtiBg in mA 
out, on so extended, mad so iodenled VL<mak^ Feen Uie nu'' 
merons, concentred, higfa-spiriled, well asmed and organized 
population of New-Ei^|and, where don^stic slarery bas not 
created a class of domestic enemies ; from the nature of thc^ 
country, mountainous, woody, and barren, intei!ftectcd with 
streams, rocks, and ravines, mUl^-sites a»d natural obstacles <^ 
all kinds ; from the risk which would be run and* the little proit 
which would be reaped„by inviiding a country where every <Hie 
is active and industrious, but no one opulent, it is not likely 
fliat New-England will be seriously attadced. Resides, 
whether well founded or not, an idea is generally entertun- 
ed in Britain, that our eastern states ara favourable to tha 
En^ish interest, disgusted witti the spirit and meamires of 
ihe America^n government, fearful that their influence in the 
union will decline as the western states grow to power and 
preponderance, ^nd consequently less averse from the idea of 
a separation and from that of formirfg an independent republi^ 
under the protection of Britain, than any other part of the 
union. From the combination of all these motives, military 
and political, it is unlikely that the English will direct any 
severe aggressions against that quarter of America* They 
will rather manage its interest and foments its discontents* 

However, if New-England takes a more manly and pa- 
triotic and wiser stand, and if Rhode Island be selected for 
the seat of a great national establishment and naval depot, as 
has been announced, it is probable that they will endeavonr 
to occupy that noble station, whose advantages were appf«- 
eiated even at the time of the revolutionary war. The iani*' 
portance of which that position wodld be to them in a military 
point of view we shall develope further. In a political point of 
view it would be invaluable as a centre of intrigue, smuggling, 
conspiracy, &c. provided it could be guarded chiefly by a naval 
orce, and woujd not require too great a proportion of land 
protect it. a point which should be ascertained by 
able engme^rs. By sea a considerable navitj force will be re^ 
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qini^teUodtatMthe cdtst of Neiv>^£ngind9 uotwitbstaod* 
M§ m^ich tbe AoieneaA pmrale^sv wiM always find meMM to 
escape, tmd mtaliale 6oy«i^ for mof imjtyy wbich tbejr oMjr 
deceive. BwtMn.tkoviljf plaM ikjorthbeuigatt^ 
Iftige ^xpeditioa. 

Ad. In the Mutiiom iUAei» from tbo Cbesapeak to tbe 
Utremest pot&t of Fiorida, odk?f motiYes Will probably deter 
tbe British from ^ any ceostderabie or permanent ievaiion: 
Ae deadUoess of tbe dinate to foreign troeps» oa dut low, 
^aiidy and marsby coaitf the want of good naVal stationst 
tbe want of grand narkiog points of afttack, and the dispersed ' 
state-of ttie agriciiitiiral population* Sotne islands on tbe 
voast nsay be occupied as deposites of plunder; some light 
Agates and dying parties keep the miHtiaia motcmentand 
alarm ; plantations be destroyed; tbe negrees oKeiAedto rise, 
and perbtips Gbarieston or Savannah ttenaced fi>r tlie sake 
of plunder, but no serious sbttempt wiH be made the#p. 

3d. The middle coast between Cape Cod and Cape Fear^ 
will be the scene of such attempts. That coast,, which is so 
admirably adapted by nature to become tbe seat of a great 
maritime pow«!, forms a long sweeping curve in the very 
centre of tbe American empire, where four deep hays, plun>- 
ging in the heart of the country, convey to its inland territories 
the productiom of the exterior. On these are concentrated 
the mass of the wealth, of the population and industry of 
America ; on these are situated her chief national establish*^ 
meats* - Those points, which will certainly attract all the 
effbrts and forces of tbe enemy, are the bay of Rhode Islandi 
\4 New-Yori£,.tbe Delaware, and the Chesapeak* 

/ • : ■ 

For a mere destructive and plundering expedition, New- 
Xork is the mo^t* important object in America ; and if an 
«iemy once occupies the beigbts of Brooklyn, that place ii 
nntenable* For a great commercial city,, wbon bombs« 
bullets and rockets can reach its ships and stores,, canned be 
expected to oacrifice diem ; but New- York requires an armjr ^ 
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to beep it, whkh mghk h6 better eraplog^edb Hih was the 
chief error of the Britisb la the rerol^ienarj war. Keir-Yorik 
maj Aetefore %e phmdered oi*^ destnrfed, but will tyat be kept 
as a militarj statiofl, wless tiM ^^stesii st^es ^onM ^ib 
adopt the same uawiie and tmpatriotie eoane which they (M 
in the last war^ and separate Aeir ictterasts fvom those of 
America, ki ^t case, il is not impossitfte that the plans of 
BttFgoyoe may be revived, and expeditions durected in concert 
firom Canada and Long Island, to conc^uer the regions 'border- 
ing on the Hudson, and thus permanently divide Ihe republii 
in two parts. At the close of ihe revolutionary 'n^y England 
proposed to acknowledge the independence of the othov 
states, on conation that she migirt keep Mew-Yoik. 

Pbiladelpliia> though a great oljject of plunder, is even 
more unfit for a mihtary and nav«l station ; its inland situaticai 
and little defensibility preclude the idea. Be£^es, ttie Hu^ 
son and Delaware bays> situated in the cenijre and bottom> of 
the great curve whkh I have described, present no proper 
points of ocQupation, and waoU not serve as blockading 
alationa. 

It is on tiie two extremities of tfiis line, on the very points 
n^ich the American government has selected aa the seat of 
b^ naval estabfishotents, oti^the mouth of the Cheaapeak 
bay, and on Rhode l^nd, that the efib.rts of Britain will be 
Erected* It is tibera^ if they can 6M proper points, that th^y 
witt fix pe^manen^ miMary and naval stations, such as I hav« 
described abov^ l»d £^Uow the course of hostilities which I 
have mentioned, canine from^ thence their movements all 
along the coast, and connect them with those of the stations 

iaf Ha^ax and Bermuda. 

# 

4th. The western states^ fenning a world in themselves, 
have httle iam^diated^ to,£ear or to hope from Britain ; and 
sbe bm no i^uenee ^liongst them. The feeble hostitties 
of th# Indians, those miauh she may direct against them by 
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extremttj of Canada/ any one of these states is strong enough 
to repel ; but from their singular topography, the whole im- 
nensity of regions, watered by the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, 
Aiicansaw, and all their tributaries^ have but one natural 
eoiporitim, New-Orleans* The importance of that post, the 
key of the western world, has been already perceived by 
Britain. I have hinted before, that the point of attack was 
iH selected by the Briti^ chiefs in the last war : without any 
particular knowledge of the local topography of the neigh- 
bouiliood,- 1 had judged so from a simple view of the map» 
I have since had the satisfaction of hearing my opinion con- 
firmed by indisputable authority. But if there should be any 
truth in the report that the Spailish government has proposed 
to cede Cuba to England, or if she shpuld seize that colony 
under any pretext, she need not Attack New-Orleftns a second 
time* The possession of Havana would secure to her the 
dominion of the gulf of Jtf exico, and close it so effectually^ 
diat no ship could possibly pass the channel of Bahami^, 
without her permission. And by intercepting from Canada, 
fte northern communications of the western states, she might 
fay them under a complete blockade. She will endeavour to 
prevent them, by small diversions and Indian wars, from aiding 
their Atlantic brethren. But we hope that this narrow and 
selfish policy will never be that of our brave backwoodsmen* 
Although behind their forests, they mi^t be secure for the 
present ; although the ruin of the n^rilime states might 
strengthen and enrich them by a vast flood of emigration, yet 
they would eventually fall into dependence on that power, 
which would hold the coasts, and blocbide them at will. The 
coQsequences of a separation we bate already shown. 

By holding several posts of thatnature, En|;land will prevent 
the different parts of the union from assisting each other; by 
occupying Rhode Island, she will menace lui extent of coun- 
try, that will oblige us to maintain 100,000 men of militia 
under arms to guard it ; a similar station 0B the Chesapeak 
would have a similar effect ; Havana would immediately 
menace New-Orleans, and complttely blockade our totttfiem 
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^K>res; and, cdmbined with the other stations to Halifax, 
effectually close up the whole of our coasts to all foreign trade. 

If the British find all these important and essential points 
guarded by the Americans, and put in a state of defence ; if 
they find them prepared against an invasion, they will proba- 
bly confine their views to harassing tiiem and putting them 
to trouble and expence* By displaying on our coast a naval 
iferce calculated to overwhelm all opposition, sending detach- 
ments to hover round it, affecting now and then to disembark 
and form an establishment, till they have roused the country 
and forced the militia to assemble and march in haste, then re- 
embarking and appearing in another point with flie same pur- 
pose? they may fatigue our people «rfth perpetual service, and 
force us for every million which they advance, to expend ten 
times as much and more. This, however, is but a sinall con- 
sideration if we remain true to ourselves, constant and united. 
The Americans should never foi^ei that the object of Britain, 
in every contest with them, will be to divide and destroy. 
By repeated destruction, but especially by dividing this noble 
republic and setting its component parts at variance with 
each other, and by these arts alone, can she expect to stop 
its growth, and prevent her own impending ruin. If Ameri- 
ca was once put down, her tyranny and monopoly on the 
seas would meet with no rival, and by that monopoly she 
would extend her haughty and h^vy empire over the rest of 
the world. Her pride was deeply hurt by the success of 
the American navy ; it was touching her in her vital parts. 
We may therefore count that on the next occasion she will 
endeayour utterly to destroy it; to ruin all its establishments 
and all our chief seaports ; to harass the whole of our sea 
coast, unless some parts be designedly favoured, to create a 
division of interests between our northern, southern, and 
western states ; to occupy some military posts on those cen- 
tral points, which would be of a great deal more vahle to 
her tlian the whole barren and expensive prpvince of Canada, 
and that to accomplish this she will spare neither ships. 
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money, tfooj^g^ arms and intrigues^ briber, pcamiftea and < 
spiractes, Dor aay means whatsoev^ ; that her exp^itio^s 
will be more formidable by their numbers and quality, better 
combined and directed than in the last warf that her troops 
^nd espeCjially b^r artiller|r and engineers, will be found 
greatly ipproved/aiid that she is better acquainted with the 
rejMHirces and localities of America, and no longer entertains 
such an overweening ^nion of her own superiority, nor ^uch 
a: contempt for the means of her enemy* Whether, with thie 
prospect of such an attack before us, our present c^fidence 
and security be well founded ; whether our present mepLOs of 
defence be sufficient to withstand it, or whether prudence 
does not imperiously call upon us to orgaaize th^m on a mcfi^ 
effisctire £ooting, shall be the sul^ect of another cbaptMr« 
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/iivni/^§aaiA)?i n^ iAe icitef^ o^f^o^btf^^ soAi^A ure Mack f(| Nftiai 

iwm^ar,;(jir^t.Bfitoilh,w4 U|e cbsMcter ef ber eivil ani 
lOjiJi^Qs. imtiUkjti^«m. Wje ^ wMlei|!^fie, in tbe course .^ W 
}t^P it^itettor.wi^, Fj^ta^^ frotn tbe im|^?eiaant Vimf 
iCMpaHrMMl 4lff Qfiti»?fe<<iftiirr gi^apkig Afti mvious po^icy^ of 
dMA; tH^r^^NbHii .iA&«df Mppttrt her pieseiit oretgroir^ 
€Ml'Ai!tifi«M-|ienM9l^vby tbr dcpresBion and deSaseifient of 
«mi7 >iriigi Mijiii^^^&wifc the i«Ti««r of bcnr eoncHiet in the 
Iwt Inr, wWdi tbcni^ilBbit what she bas done must aot b^ 
laUn ci a MMffe of allifaat sbe can and wiil do ; from th^ 
Ahitacftiitf dba^ fwsilile nid pvobable lAeasurea whieb sb^ 
mjl iBkr<t(>:htiiiibfe'«iA eV«n destA^j the vtreogUi of Amenr 
«»4m llib^iAiBtxiMasiDii) iMSligbt tmst that #Qr people would 
be^ oif«dteMB ;U»a i—lcdiiQr o/ pmpaHruig and contolidatiag 
tfidriMBaa:o£:4ef6(ne in tiie prearotL period of peace,/ aod 
Malti-iBii^iabdM fttmwMif^^ Hi finasdial dkBcuIti^i* Af 
#iEt iit i i ti a liaft thofa' imw lo prfewl amongst a porttos of tbt 
nation dfld:Mnib of ait aMetanan, afprebiiiimma coacecning 
Aci Wai4ilM tfpliiirigMiteg^ia: Ameiaca, fean that ourmKtarjr 
fi|l<c«'tti||hl li# ert^djftid^ii sane future day to fiubrwt those 
MhetMlirhleb livey hire «o brave))!! defended, attdaamef 
ifMHtly^iv^Mife ^ redtading it to the smoOest and aMst 'm- 
rigttifahit scttiiH and a dialike to appfy any conaiderable polv 
lio»#f <ttNi pMie reveMe la miKtaiy works and pijepaura-^ 
tMnt ; is time fiselkig^ nsttura) m s fme cotmtrjr ate piausiv 
My gH|OOded^oii4lie expetience of past ages, and epAaUiahad 

7 
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political axioms, it will be proper to examiae and diacusa tfaeni 
before we proceed any farther. 

The chief ai^uments used on die occasion, and I do not 
desire to weaken them in the exposition, are these: Where- 
ever a free people, either with a view to aggrandizement and 
conquest, or ev«n for the purpose of self-defeMe, have given 
too an^dh Metigftk to 'dieir executive and <^ir miUtery force, 
their liberties have been uniformly subverted. Such was the 
fate of the Greek republics in antiquity, a»d of the Italian 
commonwealths in the middle ages, such was formerly the hie 
^ Rome, and such of France and of England in modern 
ifays. Standing armies are iieterogehisbu^sf elements in tlie 
constitution of a free government, exclusively confined' to tib^ 
profession of arma, isolated from the pebpte, and subject to 
adiscipl^ie, of whkli ab^hite/Mtibority in the icMefr' Md 
pnanYo obedieiroe in the tadndteniaiardtiieiteidaiiieiitat fMns- 
ciplesb The natneal iiidependettc^ of* joUivini pxMSti ibei Uimt^ 
ed by t|ieae.habtt8» and ^j mndb B60C6spuniytci»«hnK< a seev^ 
4aiQ diisnsgard for otvil virtues andltMaoiNvfl Mwsiiod «# 
ib^rrties with wUoh Hmy hm^ io Uttla iimmkmaB. s Tkoi^bia^ 
cogetfH reasona others aiie added, nquiHy £M(ciUb, wxAfifmim 
from the peculiar constttittidn of . AMerkJav t FdnnU kftWL 
confederaiiop of independent m^pvblku^ ti»> m g liiiit |[QW^ 
isent i^ to eadi of than anobfectikf jmiovmf^ aildfdfctjrfvigi^ 
lantly wateh its measlinwaqiid. Resist aay^grt ai g gegM iiiof ite 
{lowers^ TUfi k the greftl pdMtum ^ mt liltffftfea^ aiid 
tilat vigilance should ^leVex h^ mtmaiMtlteA*^ Onr o l mAi tiir 
iion, our ffepfssentatiofi, am : so esoeaiially deaaoimUi^y ttmt 
fro cowse of oieamres cm hef pmiuM for Aiif tiili^ #r Ao 
any ettent by ttie governmeot, wkbol^.t^iCMSfjiM Mid^Ap^ 
pnhwtib* of a majorify of Oie peoplo* / ;I1k<^M^ Mif m^ 
vestigated., and by the freqoeticy of <wr.etootiMii<;a*0?toJMft 
dfi^cted^ as they should be, by the puUic nrfU^ E<;«li«9)J 
^imld^^^TOfore be the first prittctpk of a goV^piw^nttwbirne 
Aeipfopie reaUy tax themselves^ and are^ not tex^ by; a d^e^ 
iMiva'ri^esmitation.as in England ; nor w«U lhey4aip^/0A 
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^b^&fmljm aiqr.lHiMkih unleM ii to <<moniiwiteJ[ to UMem 
that it is iodi^penaable for their da£M;y or benefits Detp4^ 
government alone can form great and magn^exit establish- 
»ei^, i(iid tbese in their tiira support and strengtton deape- 
tUim* A ataadtftg araqr may be neceaaarjr to tilth govern- 
QW^ota Cmt tiie porpeses of ii»rasioii and loreign conqaealy bat 
these haTe alimjs been ranosato a ceptiUio, and ata con- 
atitoiien enly allows of a defeoslTe ^ten, for wbich a naval 
Ibnee, wWeh is nerer daagerbat to Ubertjr, and ow ntlMa^ the 
paepfe thettisehres, delending their own homes and propertied, 
aad their own r^M^) are amply saffitienti We shouid stand 
oorseiTes the bulwark of onrooantry, we should fight our 
own bat]ae6, aad never ranrender^ our arms mto flie hands of 
any sttbsidbed Ibree whatsoever; wherever the people did 
80 th^ wove eaalaved^ and they deserved to be enslaved. 

In repif to tlMe difeetions, I shall be^n by observmg that 
the example of other nations is not applicable to us ; our 
eoKstitutioo, t^ nature of our territory and of our people,^ 
have no panAel in Mrtory. That people are universally en- 
Ughieaed, miiveiaally repttUican, aad universally armed; 
twenty siale governments, each possessed of independent 
forces, wa4eb the genotral government, and the members of 
tile iegMalkiaeafe more affidona for popularity in their r^pec- 
tive states, Ukan for credit iHtfi an administration which has 
few tne^ilives to ofbr to private ambition. Neither do we 
require a huge A»rce; we ^an never be assailed by overwhelm- 
ing iMfaiberS) firom oar Astant and isolated situation, and from 
the hwneiHie -expense of transmarine expeditions ; it is the 
^pialify, and not the quantity of our enemies' troops which 
cm vencbr them chs^erous. The immense extent of our 
coasts prechides the possibility of their being defend^ en- 
tirely by the- regular army} and atl those nations who were 
ilibdued by their own soldiers, had first given up the use of 
arms. Bat^from the very nature of things, our defence must 
ultimately depend upon our militia. Far be it from us, to 
pr<qpose disarming the nation; still farther, to render Aaserica 
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m- liiHiteiy iMKHii ; we iep^eoste 'tfar ipivit of conquest/ w^ 
ifeptecate Ae creatio^i o! & gre^i miUtafy ietttabHsHnrenty 
yossesstag a separattt interest and influemie hrtfae cooAtty, 
iacdatied-firooi ill potilical piiaciples, s^ly sabsen^ie^t to^in^ 
executive wliatsoerar, aMlvtP0ng«iioi|^<to te tofMeA agatlist 
the .yeoplev A defeoMve ayirtem la tiM t^tly 000 wMch ^o^ 
<uuiatjtetiaii allows ; iwtjt sbtvU be snficktit', «fii»€#r6, atid 
well oigaund. ^Fhe eidjr paint) 4ihsnrtfere, whiab we'ha^e to 
examioe is^ whetbtr thooav]^ and niUMamre •QfieiM4^fortitftt 
purpose, and no aegunest tih be ^hrawn fitom tiMi da wg iw 
wMch oiur Ubertiea ttajr nin. Irom a staadng army, if <MBr 
4e£e9ae r^oines ooa ; ^ Mf^poasng^Km^tbai ikpo^Wwtv^^ 
b^ formed en i^iMioao priii€%4ea^ Aor aoiaaatod by pstratto 
feelings, which w-e bepe i^d believe ia fiirlfeiii baing the case, 
it would be but %pMr ^ocdp^imeat lo the wfmltjd ikmerica^ 
to assert that the liberties of a million of armed citizens 
wpuld run any danger Irom^a few tbp^^aAd nagglara. 

It w^uld be superQuous to g» oner thoais a a p mmi tay wfakb 
were adduced by. Hamiltoo, l^y ^»^mmi ^7 fttti^ ^agea ef 
the revolution, at the glorious period yheft; tha Aniericageoa*^ 
stitution was disciissed^ ^ad ^niUly a4opM» jbf tha*aaoflt6ai»n 
aummate wisdom that e¥«j?-rMle4 Hm aiaiiftDf 
arguments, confimied^y so acvwiy ywri of 
peritj, demonstrate thai, u^^ our )»a«Ptuta#Qa»4he liberty a# 
America can run no risk from.^ powei?#f jta ie bcl ia g oafctwtt 
governments But if the dbgectof tb{|tfO¥€nHtie«t'bef to give 
strength and dignity ta the nUttion abroiidi %rA iHiipn afrJiame, 
it must be liberally provid/^c} with ^ the ae«eaawy ansaBt* 
Let these be inspected as ^al^urif, m jckne^yftS the utvpr 
of our democri^tic constitaition Fequiaaa^ hak they sboiridb 
exist, it is the interest of every s(b^ wA ipUisdHal Ihat tiiey^ 
should. Oyr liberties, I fear^ nm. n»ore daugar fnooi'tlia wetde- 
i^ess than from the strength of the federal govennMUt; if it 
<;anhot afford prompt and effii^iout protection to (t^mrf paiteC 
(iie union in tim^ of war,if one wiU, ope adminiatraitioDy ooe 
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unilS^nii organi^atiop ioes mrt perva^^i^ the wbok of ^ur d^ 
fentnre system ; it the severat great dnrisiona of out cooailry 
pepatriite tbetr injbenosli, and rtljr oidj on llleiir mdnrcckiai 
dieifiift Ibr iheit protection^ not only iba«e meanB wU pmvtt 
iasilffioienty and tiieir defence usoonaected and lindystemaltf 
ea), aguntt -an enonj altawking them witti all tbe «oiftraiy 
iKiviiniiig«i»; lliiltiwrpwiltaffiird tothat enemqran oceasfoa <tf 
kriDgtAgabout^ bjr UaintrigMs^ liis grand object, tbe dmsien 
#f Atterica. T^ conneclsng^ litdc^ the c^tral gov«riHfe«iit, 
ii M tat jbe .^o mucii atre4i^tbo»ed$ if o»eei it isbrc^eti/fttt 
Ike i^fU^ deprecated hj owtj^^K^^- mH \» felt m^ t^ttfeld 
iftlenflily. Onr independtanit goremmenfc^ #t»|^io^df eaeb 
oiimr, waiiiein eMiy nilitftfy e^b^i^nt, 4&d inistrength- 
ening their executives, until they will all be turned into 
flifttary despqtimis. The h^pes of toa^ai^ tbata neyr era 
of i^keftt) i^dt enlightened £ree(fotf^ itras going to commence^, 
these k^es #cnih} be citished, Hie^ ntittt ^pl^doinir of Ae 
genins of jUneri^wn liberty, whieh dawfied 4m a bafltng and 
aNfannping worM, wiAi'siidi pure and bii^i|t gl^ry^ aecompanie^ 
Igf the pmyeft and wishes of ait gido4 tt^^f wonM set tti 
daAness ai|d in disapfointottnt y' tte aame ^Msgosikig, Uoody, 
and imifoiin Ivaok in which tbe oU irorld has marched; fboni 
n»tttual jeahnisies, wars, and osm^ations, to d<e|K»t»in aftd 
li^nroliriaon^ wo«ild again be traced i^ Afe new, and tbe ianie 
iuik and ensiB»ig«iiBedhue wmM stain tjie whit%^^ansuili6<r 
pttcenois «f her robe of freedeoi* 

i^eonomy'sfafliiiU undoubtedly be one of the first pmcipleli 
of «Mry republican administration, but ecMomy does not con- 
sifttin ivroiAng erery ei^nse till necessity imperiously csAh 
ftar it ; in stteh eases^ pamimony at one time is always followed 
by extravngittt profssion' at anoflier. If we do not prepare 
ooriMbnsfTe means widi leisure, ord^ and deliberation in 
pm9i of peaQ0, we must create &em with sudden haste and 
cuiMttsionf Mid at immense expense, at the moment of war, 
i^ribim they should already be in active motion. Moreover, 
thftjr HFiU neecssMrily be tisBafiteient ai|d badly oi^^ai^flod. The 
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experience of the last war should at least have taught us 8# 
much. If economy was the paramount, the only object of 
goTernment^ that same experience should have taught us^ 
that from various reasons, which shall be further developedy 
no service is more expensive as well as ineffident than thii 
of the militia. However startling the expense of great mifi* 
taiy establishments, such as those of France or England, Rus* 
sia or Austria, a Kttle insight into the details of their adminis- 
tration will prove, that tile force of a great nation cannit 
possibly be oi|;anized or exerted ti| a chei^r manaerr 
Economy is with great military powers the first principle, fef 
•very economy enaUes them to aiq[»ent their force. But wm^ 
ihould be swayed by higher comsideratioas. (5) viie nott S^ 

Tbipae who are most unwilling to apply any portion of iSm 
public revenue to the army, are general^ libeirai toftenavy. 
!^d it is a very popular opinion, that by strengtlietting it suffi- 
ciently, we might dfspense with other forces. It would be 
the height of presuoiption in an officer, who -his seen no sda 
service, to venture a positive opinioa on this subject, and wft 
all knoi^ that i^erica contains all die elements of a naval es- 
tablishment, and those ol the most perfect kind ; her coasts 
are admirably adapted (6t creating a naval power ; her im- 
mense commerce is ao inexhaustible nursery of sailors, and^ 
her seamen are perhaps, the hardiest, the n^ skilfol and in- 
trepid in the world. But popuhr as our navy universally and 
justly is, covered with glory as it was in the last war, it is yet 
in its infancy. (6) vide jMtt 6. I would refer its* greatest 
admirer^ to Rogers, to Porter and Decatur, to be informed 
whether it can cope with all ttie forces which Britain can 
send against us ; whether it can repel every attack directed 
on our extensive coasts ; how long it must be, and what im- 
mense expense must be incurred^ before its estaUtshraents 
can rival those of Britain, Woolwich, Deptford, Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Plymautii, &c. I believe ttiat our few ships will 
always beat an equal British forces But who can doubt, 
^t if Engli^id was at peace With the rest of the world, she 
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mii^i^ 4i$«n^ . 6^91 fiMii gi^«t f^t>l| >ii lwnff X N> ^neh aa over* 
wfaehning powei* as FdilM eflpdi^tMUy 4eftit^y, or at le^t blocli^ 
ade our navj; and on the first occasion, she will certainly 
^jirnn ^fety nerve tp fuin and era#pate every trace of our 
aie9^|iak»,iiavy yvt^% |tp4 ^ marine establidimeots. . Instead 
^ ^p^otffcting tte. pi^tM^ they vjl) for a lo^g time require to 
k^ff&Ui^^l be^deS) it should be obaerve45 that by th^ ]^os- 
aepami of Qamida, jti^^still nciorerif she takes possession of 
.Cuba, Ei^gls^ slH^uMi^ot pn\j be. considered as a distant 
|M^V4lpo^Qr|bAi44s auj^BighbouHng enemy; her means of ag- 
gr^ssi^ are o^gokniis^, not only in England, but in the neigl^ 
bi^rhood f|f j^li^l^i^c^ ~\ , : . , 

Fvom all t|i^0 i^i^aaoQfir t)^ ol^l&cttons to the military esta* 
blistM^pfth? Ul^;ted3tat^:&i!^l^f{diicible to this single ques** 
iioft ( is;tb$ militji atKi^mt fi^^bi^r defecK^ ? That defence^ 
for the reasons .n^hiclifW^ liane. itiention^ above, must ulti- 
mately and chiefly devohre upon it, but can it stand alone the 
fU^fpmM^ii^H awl^pflitmcted cainpa^ i can it stand the 
||||aMcli:,iofiaa Aiq^fn^c^ and disciph^^ dirc^cted by 

plneib,!^ have wU^ the art of ;War their sole and particular 
•ti|dy,,withi)iit b^iagifqpfortod 1^ a forc^ of similar natur^ 
tmi M bji^clp^ ^f tb^ same character. How .oft^n, during 
Hs^ n^f^^ai^wmtj wfi^ and d^i\g the last wa^^ has experience 
tH^hA mAi^ 0^ taoecNU I mij^t content myself with quo- 
Mug ^ repeaiM testivioiiyof Washiogton to^at purpose; 
^ Iha «ttJ^|tiG« desenre^ to be fully , inv^tigated. 

1 I w»ttld.reiider Ml j^ce to the ^erican militia. In the 
d«feiice of -their cmm^t of tl^ir homes and of their libertVi 
they have done wonders, and displayed th^ greatest patriotism^ 
self devotionaod intif pidity • Sober, vigilant, active and brave, 
Mblf^ bus adHftimbly quailed them to become good soldiers; 
the; bear, /nitl^ut rff^hii^^hu^g^r ^ thirst, heat, cold an^l 
^Giiligues of all jki^ds i they are ^fenerally good marksmen, and 
m lig^t troops jncomparable; when covered by walls or lines^ 
irb»aa fighting in i^ods pr ip^rsbeS) tbey will sta^d against ve* 
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But, ^^lttt>u|;hltie]f ^4i^l^ia*4ili«'^iLs1^iif i^fli^^mifllVi^ 
1^ dr^ before %eitt/^h^ ^it^Mti^lM ifi^ al«^i4l«4;lk» 
^Ify tf iliejr ire iMhtiketi ^H My ff^ibt^ Mt %ef kd to a#$ei^M% 
adsduUs, m>i* f*^tdi<li 1;& 46d llbatge i^^h^ tes^ tftteiir ptoiM^ 
It c^onot be espeCted th&t tke^ iliMd iDMiJl^ai(»D4rft i^ 
galaf and scientific ^ftai^k, hot k )lrirft»dg#d«ttm|pttigQf iiift 
besid.iss ti^ cons^idiisftess orf* ifi^eH«illt<^, MA ill Mie cbMI 
and iheh, the Httle donfidetice WHi^-tt^jr (^Hhi^fiii^^ 
other, the novelty and terror of the seenet ^f -daftgl^r ilil6 
which they are brought, their anxieties about those homes, 
fliose finnities, those pi^^on^ frtniiiHhAth<th«y %ait^ iiidten- 
ly been torn, deifeo^d cidtinmM to a}I ntiMtias^ the AMefimM^ 
from the very nature d^ihei^gov^mibe^ iAVe Bdfl^ddiMfi 
Uk thoif teilitiii -sy^tMi |pe€»cdkr4o Aiexiii^lveW. . 

1^. fntlie fi^t t^eeytteir oi^^%«ltta» iu lrig<adcfd;'i%iik 
tSLlidns, ahd their AtttiaBiefi^ ciii<^eq<ilptiA^ilt;(WlNilfieMi^^^ ^^m 
dtitatioiliiftjr reqttire>1^^«ei^ic»«,4Jtfc$^litiiB^«lld46ili^^ 
ftnth as Ifiey ar^, >aty i« di^fy«tM«b -ft^ nr^ tnom oJtMl 
iitrict^r utiiibfto, accotnK^ dott^ cf^'^faicW Hk^ i^iMl 
^ate goy^^rmfietits', ^ito j^aldftishr ihsHt^^mHtetM^ms' iS/k 
^t^t^tL smd i§t>bfttteild€n<5«f df tbc^ iK^fa^dMdd^'tv^fM 
to the^i>bjetit^« WhM brbugbt to^tfusr, tlito f todiM^t«tt 
the inconTemenee #&i^ k f<mhA in^fi^ mbOsi^imt^ ^Mi^ 
of different independent nations ; armies which are always bad 
And insufficieilt, e^n ^en tiie tP^^^ykiti^09mp^e^^hlMn 
are separately weH orgMijfe^ Mi ^m^t&iyitliS»h i» ft* 
from being oufr cade. . - 't. /*, v ,; _ 

3d. In the bel^t plaice, I6ef til6d^«f.'a|»p^lh^ die lAttttii 
eifficers Varies at$6^ ih iNier^«l £^^ait»f b«C i^ ti^ #b(^t^ tsdcy^ 
fated to pttt iti theses idliportii^ atld tonfid^tflkl itMions tbe 
most propef pendens; In tomh the totiti^A -ttf tt^<)4ntiMeill) 
in most tte iteii tfaetnfteWe^ ^eet theim * In sim^iher Mff 
officers are named by the state governments ; in some by the 
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th6Wt of the BUbaltem offieei^s. Sufpbsitig that party spirit 
and private influence bad no share in these appointments^ 
how are the qualities, instniction and fitness of the officers to 
he appreciated by snch methods. It is evident that genemHy 
their epaulets alone must distinguish them from the met} 
whom they conmiand. A few brilliant etc^tions, such as 
Brown and Jackson, Harrison, Ripley, Johnson, &c. do not 
militate against this general rule."* 

3d. Thirdly. The manber in which their services aire coili* 
bined wiUi those of tiie regular army and of each oth^r, pro^ 
duces serious inconveniences. The law m^r^ly provides, that 
amongst the militia of several states, officers of equal i*ank 
take command according to their semority, and that thti 
officers of the line only take precedence of those of the same 
rank in the militia. The governor of the state where the army 
serves has the right of assuming its chief command^ whatever 
be his military capacity and instruction. In consequence^ a 
militia officer, perhaps chosen for his electioneering influence, 
ahd elclmiively applied in the previous course of his life to 
ofter cares and to other studies, may happen to command and 
Arect the operations of ati experienced-soldier, who has made 
ttie aii: of war the study of his life. In every other profes- 
sion, some {previous infoirmatioii is deemed Necessary. Nq 
one would confide his heakh to a physician,, his fortune to a 
merchant, his affitirs to a lawyer* without full confidence in hii 
loamingor experience* But we confide the defence of ouf 
ciountry and liberties indiscriminately to every popular fa- 
Vomite. The. jealousies and dislikes, wUch must break out 
between tbemltitias of several states; the difficulty of subject- 
ing them to the command of a chief Who may be of a weaker 
state, must strike, at Ae first view, any person acquainted 
with the nature of these troops in all ages and countries. 

4di. Fourthly. Froto the nature of our federal con^u- 
tiooyit is impossible to count on their services, when tbeiir 
«tate governments do not choose to c^o-opera^e heartily aa^ 
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actively in the geujeral cause. At any rate, those governments 
claim the right of raising and organizing as. they please the 
forces which the federal government require to be put at 
their disposal. In the last war, the New-England states 
positively refused to aid the government, and in Massachu- 
setts, the supreme court, authorizing that selfish and unpatriotic 
conduct,' expounded according to the popular feelings in that 
state, the article of the constitution which specifies the cases 
where the president may call upon the service of the militia. 
In the review of that war, we have developed the misfor- 
tunes which resulted from these measures, and the state^of 
weakness and imbecility to which they reduced the Ameri- 
cans. The prudence and moderation of the general govern- 
ment, which passed over their conduct, and avoided a discus- 
sion which might have brought on a civil war, probably pre- 
vented greater evils, perhaps a separation of the states. But 
those recent facts imperiously prove how little the militia 
alone can be relied on. 

6th. Fifthly. From the little instruction, authority and 
credit of their officers, from the very spirit of independence 
of the people, who dfiem an exact discipline incompatible 
with personal liberty, it is impossible to reduce them under 
proper subordination^ And yet the Romans, the freest and 
proudest of nations at home, were sufficiently submissive 
$Xkd obedient in the camp. They understood that military 
subordination is never degrading, because its object is noble. 
Amongst us, slight fines are th^ only means of compelling 
the service of the militia, and even these excite ev^rjr day 
the most scandalous and expensive lawsuits and public dis- 
cussions, as""^ shameful to the national character, as they are 
intolerable in the daily course of service. 

6th. Sixthly. The service of the militia is not only in-^ 
sufficient, but most extravagantly expensive. Not only, as I 
have formerly mentioned, is it ruinous to those individuals 
whom it withdraws from their ordinary avocations, and whose 
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losses should be in(claeled ia the estimation of its' expense, 
but its temporary administration, organized in the sudden 
moment of necessity by men of no experience, is always dis- 
orderly and profuse. From the variability of its force, from 
the rotation of its service, it is impossible to ascertain exactly 
its numbers and consequently clear its accounts, even where 
there is no malversation. It is very difficult to settle which 
charges belong to the states and which to the central govern- 
ment, and between them, all the wants of the militia, their 
armament, clothing, equipment and approvisionment of all 
kinds, the hospital expenses and those of the medical depart- 
ment and artillery, &c. are always miserably provided, con- 
fusedly administered, never accounted for, and yet paid by 
the nation .at the most extravagant rate. Are these accounts 
all settleff since the last war ? Are they ever likely to be 
settled? 

From all these reasons, the militia is not Calculated to re- 
• Ast alone a strong invasion, nor stand a long campaign. They 
are brave; they may be exalted by enthusiasm in a day of 
l)attle ; and, a% light troops, we have already observed, that 
they are incomparable. But we cannot count upon them 
for the sole defence of the country. If such was our pur- 
pose, it would be necessary, by a uniform and general law, 
to divide it in classes ; to withdraw entirely, from the super- 
intendence of its respective states, a given portion of the 
youngest and most active classes, and to commit the power 
of requiring and compelling their service, by rotation, during. 
a portion of every year, the power of appointing their offi- 
cers, and the whole of their organization, administration, 
discipline and instruction, to the uniform, steady and simple 
direction of the central government. A military system 
fouaded on this principle, might be rendered most perfect 
and proper for a republic. But it would be needless to 
dwell on measures which will not be adopted. The state 
governments will never commit their militias to the federal 
executive* , For that very reason, if they do not wish the 
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aouatry to rei^aia ia a defenceless state, thej must maintaiB 
Of regular army at its disposal calculc^ted to support the mi- 
Uti^ aud enqouater the egbrts of a disciplined enemy. 

Eyw then, sariie of the abuses and defects existing in the 
militia 9yst€^m would require to he redressed ^ and the state 
goYernmeDts^call do mujch for that purpose* It were highly 
desirable, that tb^ oiigani^tion, instruction and discipline^ 
armameijd; and equipment 0{ the militia, were uniform ; that 
their jservice and admifrntratiooy when acting conjointly 
W£lh the re^Uur army, were better fixed, and that more care 
were taken in the selection of their officers ; some previous 
instruction required by die state governments in the candi* 
dates for thesie offices, and! a preference given in thdr ap- 
pointment to mch eiti^aa as had served in the army, in some 
former war, or in the milijiary schools. 

A last and a serious objection has been lately raised against 
fnaiotaining a regular army in America. It is a delicate an& 
a painful subject^ and one which I do not willingly enter in* 
Some disagreeable inferences have arisen between one of 
our most justly celebrated chiefs and some of our represen- 
tatives and civil authorities. On these it woold not become 
me to give an opinion. But it has been pretended, iii>con8e* 
quence, that the spirit of our army is already mutinous and 
af rogant, and that it behoves us to get rid of it in time, and 
before it grows dangerous. 

I trust that the sensitiveness of pritate feelings, a»d per* 
haps the exaggerations of that party spirit, and of that jea- 
lousy of the government, Which sometimes thwai^s a^^^ongst 
ns the most useful measures, and throws a cast of ^inge- 
nuous ilHbcfrality on our public discussions, unwor&y of a 
free and great people; I trust that such are the onfy liMinda- 
tions of this accusation. But supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it were founded; We should first ascertain whether 
we can dispense with the services of the army^ and if we find 
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that we cannot, we should correct whatever abuses may 
exist in its laws, establishments and military spirit. Patience, 
discipline, obedience, and a proper subordination to the go- 
vernment, and to his chiefs, in all that concenis his military 
service, to the civil authorities on every other occasion; 
such should be the first and most indispensable qualities of 
every soldier. The functions of the army, in the great po- 
litical machine, should operate as silently^ as smoothly and 
regularly, as those of its other wheels. If that part of the 
machine jars and creaks, and impedes the march of the rest, 
repair it, replace it in its right order ; but if you take it out, 
and cast it away, beware how the machine will go on with- 
out it. • 

If the navy and militia are not alone sufficient to protect 
us, it becomes of the utmost importance to examine the 
principles on which our defensive force should be formed, 
and the elements of which it should consistiL These objects 
we shall endeavour to investigate and discuss in the nett 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V- 

Necessity of organizing both the materiel and personnel of our 
defensive means on a permanent footings in time of peace, 
and under the sole control of the national fediral executive. 

The permanent force which is necessary to protect every 
nation in time of war, and even to secure its respectability 
and independence in time of peace, divides itself under two 
heads, which the French writers term the personnel and the 
materiel^ and which a lawyer amongst us would call the force 
of persons and*the force of things. The first consists of the 
troops, the second of the arms, ordnance, and ammunition, 
subsistence, clothing, lodging and necessaries of all kinds, of 
the administration of all these means, of the fortifications, 
roads, bridges, canals, instruments, &e* which are required to 
render the service of these troops effective. However opi- 
nions may differ about the necessity of organizing the personnel 
in time of peace, it is evident that the materiel must be orga- 
nized with leisure and tranquillity. The hasty works which 
are thrown up in the moment of danger, are generally badly 
planned, insufficient for their purpose, and erected in the most 
slovenly and expensive manner. The same may be said of all 
sudden preparations of war, the armament, the subsistence, 
medical means in such cases, &c. are almost always incom- * 
plete, extravagantly expensive, and administered with confu- 
sion* The first care of the government should therefore be 
to erect those permanent fortifications which are necessary 
for the defence of the country. 

It may appear a gigantic enterprise, and beyond our means, 
to fortify such an immense extent of coast as diat of America. 
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Bat it is not the Biimber of fortified po^ts wfaich constitutes the 
strength of a frontier; it is their proper disposition. It is well 
known that the> Roman empire was never so weak as when 
every village was converted into a citadel. The expenses 
which government applies to such purposes, should be calcula- 
ted upon the relative in^ortance of the points which.it has 
to defendy and that can onlj be ascertained by exact and sci- 
entific surveys. Such as cover a vast and rich extent of open 
territory; such as secure the great communications of a coun* 
try by land or water; such as contain an immense proportion 
of private property, or such as are destined by their position 
and natural advantages to become the seat of great naval or 
military establishments, require 'to bp defended, and against 
$.uch alone, will great expeditions and great efibrts be direct- 
ed. An invader would soon fruitlessly ruin himself by a con- 
trary course. Less important points will therefore seldom be 
attacked but by small predatory parties, and must be left to 
their own local means of defence. If the enemy should wastt 
great expense and powerful means in attacking them, all can** 
not be guarded, and some must be sacrificed to cover others 
of more importance. The destruction of New- York, for ex- 
ample, would be a greater disaster, even tp the people of the 
Niagara frontier, than that of Buffalo. 

In tracing the probable views of the eneiBy in the next war, 
we have designated the chief points which require to be for- 
tified. Our naval establishments, on which the future great- 
ness of America chiefly depends, are the most important ; no 
expense can be considered too lavish for the purpose of orga- 
nizing and strengthening them on a scale worthy of their fu- 
ture destinies, and enabling them to defy every attack. If 
these stations are not occupied by us, they will be occupied 
by the British, and become more mischievous in their hands,, 
as centres of annoyance, than useful in ours, as centres of de- 
fence. The s»me observation applies to New-Orleans ; but 
the labours pursued at this moment by the American engi- 
neers, will soon give us mora exact notions on this subject. 
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Tfae reconnftMsaned wbicb ttiej are nakkig ii onci 6f die^deit 
measures of the American government. No pennattent do** 
fensive works, requiring so mueh tune and expense before 
they can be finished, should be undertaken ttU s«ch a recent 
naissance of the trbole fironti^r, under all its militafj proper* 
6es, has aseertained their use and necessity, and ceMbined 
th^ir Irelationd with each other on a grand and ubiforih system^ 
(7) vidt note 7; othenride chance alone and a very unlikely 
and uncommon chance^ must guide us in selecting propel 
positions. Such works shMHild not be erected £pr small and 
local interests, but all with a view to the part which tfley must 
act, in the general system of the national defence. 

When aH the chief points in the countty diall be sufficiehtly 
sedUi^d by permanent defensive works, the enemy will use* 
iessly exhaust his resources in attacking them by grand expe-* 
ditions, such M ire have motioned in the preceding chapter. 
He will be reduced to predatory etcufsions along our coasts. 
But the etection of such works atone is not sufficient ; 'they 
must be armed, manned, and comiputticate together. 

The second care of the government sbduld therefdre be to 
open easy, ready, and cheap communications, by land and wa- 
ter, between all these defensive posts, and to extend their 
ramifications through the whole country, to connect the gene- 
ral defensive system, and thus be enabled to carry their forced 
rapidly on every menaced point. A scientific and military 
topographical survey of the whole country, of its levels and 
soils, even of its geology, and of all its military qualities, h 
therefore indispensable, before the grand system of the national 
communications, canals, roads and bridges, &c. can be or- 
ganised on a proper plan ; such only as are necessary open, 
and DO useless expense lavished on points of no importaibce. 
I need not expatiate on the utility of such works for a thoct- 
sand purposes, almost as important as our military defence. 

Iftut to utilize these surveys, it is necessary that the an- 
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Bual i*e$alt of the labotirsof oureDgineers, the collection of all 
their views, projects, memoirs and cakalatioos, their topo*- 
graphical, militarj and statistical works of all kinds, plant, 
views, charts and maps, descriptive of the whole of oar coun- 
trjy under all its properties, and of all possible improvementi 
to be made in it, should be deposited in the war office, classed 
and registered, and religiously preserved fot the government 
to consult on every occasion. This collection should form 
the Mrchiv€s of the forces and means of the nation, the memoir 
of its defence : no part of it should be published nor allowed 
to circulate but by the express desire of the legislature or exe- 
cutive, and if copies be sent by order of the government to 
direct public works, commanding officers, &c. the originals 
should always remain at the disposal of the secretary of war* 
Such an establishnient is productive of incalculable economy 
and benefit ; it is considered indispensable in every well oi^- 

mzed government. (8) vide note 8. 

* 

The next care of the government should be to secure the ar- 
maAient of ttie nation. Those who are not aware of the mag- 
nitude and importance of England's military establishments, 
may see, in the memoir of Chevalier Dupin, the immense 
means of hostility and destruction which she has collected, the 
care wHh which she improves them, the perfect order in which 
they are classed, preserved, and organized, and the readiness 
with which they can be put in activity. That similar, if not 
equal establishments, should be organized in this country, ad- 
ministered with order and economy, but without parsimony, 
and directed by men of consummate skill and knowledge, is 
most necessary. Our foundries, arsenals, militaiy establish- 
ments of all kinds, destined to provide the navy and army with 
the means of &e national defence, should be formed on a scale 
of magnitude, corresponding to the power of the enemy and to 
the importance of the objects which they are destined to de- 
fend. 

A great pafrt of our armament is provided amongst ns by 

9 
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tiie state goyeritments and by the people themselves, for the 
first interest of a free people is to be aniversally anned« 
Bat every man conversant with military service, must con- 
ceive how necessary it is that the armament should be uni- 
form, and to what trouble, confusion, and serious ii^onve- 
Qtence we must be exposed by the multitude and diversity 
of calibers, when the different states and individuals are left 
to provide thefnselves with arms, according to their own fancy. 
If all military fabrics were put under the inspection and di- 
rection of the national government, this evil would be reme- " 
died, and we do not conceive what possible alarm such a 
measure could inspire, or what additional power it would 
give to the government. At least, were it for this reason 
alone (and we shall giVe many others), it is indispensable 
that a central ordnance department and a corps of national 
artillery should exi^t, not only to provide for the national ser- 
vice, but to ^erve as a model to those of our twenty different 
states, to pursue those experiments and form those great de- 
pots, which require the means of a great nation, and to con- 
centrate the theoretical knowledge and modern and growing 
improvements of that service. (9) vide note 9. 

The approvisionment of an army in all the necessaries of 
life, subsistence and forage, clothing and covering, medi* 
cal means and hospitals, &c. which completes what we have 
termed the materiel of the national force, and is the proper 
subject of military administration, must be secured at the ap- 
proach of war; but during a time of peace may safely be 
proportioned to the small force which is then kept upon foot. 
Before the establishment of our commissariat, this part of the 
service appears to have been in a state of infancy amongst 
us. Those kinds of means are all provided amongst u» by 
private contract, a very sufficient way, if properly directed 
and inspected. But our generals were then obliged to con- 
clude those bargains and contracts themselves, and had no 
prompt or sufficient means to compel their execution. 
Charged thereby with a multiplicity of care» which they 
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ciHtld not attend to, their Views were at every moment turned 
aside from those objects to which alone they should be direct- 
ed, and military operations frequently failed in comequeDce. 

If we turn from the fmaUritl of war, to the personnel or 
troops, before we deveiope the manner in which they should 
be oi^nized and employed in our national defence, we must 
again combat a common prejudice existing in ihis country. 
Granting, it is said, that a standing army is necessary in time 
of war, and not dangerous to our liberties, cannot we always 
oi^aniz^ one when it is wanted, and avoid bvrdening burselves 
with such an expense in time of peace* 

But if an army is only organized in time of war, it wtl} 
at first be no better than a militia. In the course of time 
tt may acquire firmness and eiqperience, generals and officers 
Viay be formed, its service and administration may be regula- 
ted; but, in ibe mean time, if the enemy acts with common 
foresight and vigour, that experience will be dearly bought by 
ievere losises and humiliating defeats. The difficulty and the 
immense expense which will attend the forming and recruit*- 
ing, draining, officering and oi^nizing at once a whole army, 
can easily be appreciated ; the confusion and prodigality of 
all sudden miUtary preparations we have already dw^lt upon. 
In fact, the enemy will meet with no resistance from such aft 
army in the first campaign, and very little in the second, and 
what mischief may he not do during that time* This was the 
case even in the beginning of tlie-last war, when the British 
were so. ill prepared on their side* 

An army^ consists of officers and privates^ . The number of 
the privates may indeed be very much reduced in time of 
^ace, for they can always be trained in the course of a few 
weeks when their services are required. But still a certain 
number must be maintained^ to keep up the habits of discip- 
line, military spirit and practical service^ and instil tbe«ii 
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Jiftenfrards in the recrdits* From lotne personal experience, 
I can aver that notiurig is more inefficient than new corps; 
it is this which tnakes the difference between them and yete- 
rati regiments. Besides, the non-commissioned officers on 
whom the discipline and daily duties so much depend, can 
only be formed in a long course of regular service. 

Bot the good qualities of all kinds of troops must al^irajs 
ultimately depend on those of the oficers. From the pro- 
gressive and successive improvements of the art of war in all 
its branches, in the organization and administration of armies, 
in their discipline, in their movements and tactics, in the va^ 
rious and more scientific department of the staff officer, 
artillerist and engineer, that art has become an abstrase 
science, and requires that a certain class of men should de* 
vote to it the whole of their thoughts, studies and time. And 
if these men serve with the prospect of being disbanded on 
tise return of peace, can it be expected that with so short and 
precarious a career before them, and so small- a stimulus to 
their ambition and love of glory, they will apply Aemselvei 
with enthusiasm to a study in itself dry and unattractivet 
and to all the petty cares and details which must eaftploy 
every moment of a good officer's life. Neither do those 
brave men who defend their country, in the hour of danger, 
deserve, when danger is past, to be east off to want and po* 
verty, viewed with jealousy and distrust, be arrayed per- 
haps for their very services, and have the smallest pittance 
dealt to them with unwilling parsimony, after a great loss of 
time and labour, and when tbey are incapacitated for ^very 
other profession. Such conduct is impolitic as well as unge- 
nerous and unjust. Unless the profession of an offioer be 
rendered as permanent and secure as it is honourable, unlestf 
he is thereby inspired with a proper love for his service, an4 
for that purpose maintained in time of peace, exclusively ap* * 
plied to the study and practice of bis mihtary duties, these 
places in time of war will never be filled but by idle loungers. 
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and Aisaipated cammbs, wnittai wth tlic flfttb of a uoifimn 
and brilliancr^ of a parade* 

Er^i in tiie subaltern statkm «f an officer of iiifaiitf7,how 
TarioQs and how important are his ftmctioas? They ivratt 
engross not only Ae whole of bis time, but the whole of his 
thoughts, hopes, ideas, and prospects* And is it to be ex- 
pected tibat with ao^ more iftformatiea than what he may have 
acquired on a mili^ parade, any citizen, drawn from Jris 
ordioafy avocations, to tmdertafce the command of a company, 
will be acquaiflFtedwWi tbttio duties, and practise them by iii<- 
tuitaoo. Si ippo ae be devolvea tfatm upoA his sergeant Om 
sergeant must poseieaa the reqiuaite qualities* Such was thf 
case in France before ^ revotutioa; all military oficei 
belonged by hereditary and prescriptive right to the oobHity; 
and tbofie hii;urio«i6 and effeminate minionsy ^ote only merit 
was personal bravery, devolved on Ibeir plebeian subattentt 
the whole of their duties ; b«t when the levolution broke out, 
Hoche, Souk, Pichegru, Massena, and a crowd of heroes and 
warriors, burst forth from that class, where a great deal of 
n^iiitary infsroiation had gradually spread and concentred 

The duties of an officer of infantry are not confined tn the 
«](ercises and manmuvres of his troop ; these are intelligible 
to theoiost vulgar ca(»kcity, easily learned, and easily directed- 
Kut bis cares must be extended to every thing that concerns 
itsi w^iare ; be must be the father of his company; the clean- 
liness, temperance, morality, and health of bis men are under 
his daily inspection ; their service, order and discipline he 
should constantly superintend ; tbeir instruction direct, nor 
disdain to enter into all their little interests, and all the details 
qC tbeir clothing, feeding, lodging, armament and equipment, 
&c« If the captain and officers of every company do not 
keep a constant and watchfiiLeyeo^ ^r these details, the waste 
and pdn>ftt8ion <^ the regimental administration can never be 
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remedied by the exactness or vigilance of any superior au- 
tiiority. A good captain should form the spirit of his men, 
and by attending with zeal and inclination to their interests, 
lie will secure, sooner than by any improper weakness or 
indulgence, that afiection and respect, which a soldier should 
feel for his chief, in ev^ry well regulated army. . 

These cares, with the study of his particular service 'm 
every situation, and a general acquaintance with the whole 
Aeory of tbe art of war, riiould be common to every i>fficer» 
But in ibe artillery, the previous infommtion required is still 
more extensive, the details of service are more numerous, and 
tte objects of inspection more iitfpoitant. If indeed the 
duty of 'file artillery officer be confined to the direction of a 
ixed battery, or command of a company, he may learn it by 
rote, and tlmt may suffice for the service of the militia, and 
the defence of fixed positions on the coast. But if he wishes ' 
to understand his profession theoretically, he must ac({uire 
«ittch previous mathematical learning, and receive a scientific 
education. Nor is there any part of the subhmer theory of 
toctics to which he should be a stranger; the principled of 
fortification he should understand, either to attack or defend 
them with success, and the tactics of the field, to co-operate 
in them with effect. As the ordnance department is a branch 
of the artillery, the fabrication and inspection of all kinds of 
arms, makes a part of his attributions, and he must be versed 
in all the process of theirmanufacture. ( 1 0) vide note 1 0. It ii^ 
absurd to think of creating such a corps at the moment of war ^ 
it has required centuries to carry it to perfection in Europe. 

The profession of the engineer requires still more learning 
and study, as much indeed as those which are called the learn- 
ed professions, the lawyer's, physician's, or divine's. There 
is scarcely a branch *f natural philosophy which should 
'l>e totally foreign to his studies; th6 laws of mechanics, the 
force of chemical compounds, the specific weight and grafity 
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of every substance which he may employ, should be familiar 
to him. He should be acquainted with the whole theory of 
tactics, to judge, at one glance, of the inilitary properties of a 
country; he should be fertile in resources and inventions, 
ready at drawing a survey, and levying a map, prompt in 
calculating, and accurate in balancing the means and object, 
expense, time, and materials requisite even for a sudden work. 
His profession, in short, is one of the most profound and 
practically useful of the branches of human learning ; his 
talents may be pre-eminently serviceable in time of peace, 
applied to those internal improvements by which commerce, 
agriculture and manufactures are equally benefited, and in 
time of war his services are indispensable. Exact surveys, 
by pointing out the proper places, and proper means of de** 
fence, save at such moments an incalculable expense to the 
nation, which would have been thrown away on useless and 
ill-<|esigned worics. England, with laudable spirit^ is endea- 
vouring at present to form a good corps of engineers ; but in 
America, the. fruits of such an establishment would be incom-* 
parably greater ; for in no country can works be erected of 
such magnitude, of such benefit to posterity, and to the world; 
works to immortalize the name, and excite the disinterested 
ambition of any engineer* The genius of that useful corps 
should not be cramped by an illiberal and short-sighted par- 
simony, their feelings disgusted from the service, and their 
conceptions rendered useless. Our engineers should be 
numerous and instructed, oi^nized on the most efficient 
footing, and maintained on the most liberal system; for every 
good engineer who retires, is a real loss to the country. 
{II) vide note n. . ^ 

The staff and administration equally require to be directed 
by experienced officers. An intimate acquaintance with the 
various ^nd infinite details of military service, and habits of 
order, economy, exactness, and despatch of business, are es- 
«entail in these departments. The most serious evils result* 
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ed in the last war from the want of a good eonmissariail. 
General officers, it maj be said, bare sometimes distinguished 
themselves withoitt any previous military mfonnation. It is 
true, that some subltmer gemusefi, soaring at Mice to tlie 
higher excellences of the art, hare formed rare and briDiaot 
exceptions to the general rule* But that genius, that intuii- 
tive instinct of tactics,^ that eagle glance os the field of bat- 
tle, which makes a great genefai, which Moreau and Jackson 
displayed on leaving the bar, and Cromwell and Conde in 
their first battles^ Uiat genius would not suffice to make agood 
staff officer, nor even a tolerable adjutant. These shcmld be 
acquainted with the various service of all kinds of tr<Mips in 
every situation, and with their general discipline and admini- 
stration ; they should have the habit of analyzing, classifying 
and abridging the multitude of reports which \bej receive, 
and drawing clear abstracts of them, &c. It would be absurd 
to imagine that the generals who command, direct and super* 
intend the whole of the service, the staff officers who assist 
in them those ^ties, and draw the regular and pertinent re- 
ports of that service, require less study and information Uutn 
those who are to execute their o«lers* 

Let us not then be reminded of a Curius, a Regulus, a 
Cinctnns^Sf and of all those worthy Romans who repeatedly 
left the plougli to assume the command of the legions* la 
the first place the art of war was then in its infancy* How 
loug would the legions of Rome have stood die attack of a 
modem army with its artillery? The science of the engi^ 
neer was out of the question, and the operations of Ijiose imaU 
corps of heavy infantry, with very little cavalry aiid very few 
missile weapons, were confined to the neighbourhood of their 
city, and not calculated upon the surveyed topography of the 
country. In the next place, the Romans, those illustrious 
robbers, were a nation of thieves and soldiers; they subsist- 
ed by war and plunder, and those very chiefs, far from beiog 
raw recruits,, had served from t^eir earnest youth, and had 
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successively passed through every rank of the militia, before 
they attained to the command of armies. 

This chapter has been devoted to proving the necessity of 
organizing the two great branches of our^defence, both the 
personnel and materiel^ on a permanent-and sufficient footing. 
In the next, we shall endeavour to point out the best manner 
of forming and organizing those means, employing them in 
time of war against such an attack as I have described, and 
even utilizing the services of the army in time of peace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A bri^ Abstract of the simplest, safest, and most effecliud mode 
by which the national forces might be raised, instructed, or- 
ganized and employed in time of peace and in time of war ; 
of their destination and numbers. 

If we have succeeded in proviDg the necessity of main- 
taining a standing army, the next point to consider is the best 
mode of forming and organizing it« Besides the general, ad- 
ministrative, medical staff, and engineers, an army is compo- 
sed of corps of cavalry, infantry and artillery. Cavalry we 
have little need for-, the enemy cannot send against us any 
considerable force of that description by sea, and our northern 
frontiers are unfavourable to its movements. Mounted rifle- 
men will suffice for every purpose, and have been employed 
against the Indians, and even against the British troops, at the 
Moravian towns, with great effect. But where cavalry is 
necessary^ it becomes most important to maintain it on a re- 
spectable footing in time of peace, from the long training and 
instruction which men and hofrses require, and the difficulty 
o/ organizing it at the moment of war. 

Kven in infantry and artillery, from the nature of our 
northern frontier, which is only assailable on some points, 
from the immensity of aur western deserts, impervious to any 
civilized enemy, from the small numbers which can be di- 
rected from the distant regions of Europe against our eastern 
or southern shores,* we need fewer troops than any nation 
possessing a military force. And our chief and ultimate de- 

* This argument loses muck of its force if the British acquire Cuba. 
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fence, as we have observed, rests aod diould rest upon our 
militia. ' 

But we have seen that the militia alone is not sufficient for 
that purpose. The army, therefore, if properly organized 
and on a system concordant with our republican institutions, 
should not be considered as the sole defensive force of the 
nation ; but as the firm basis o>n which that fiirce is built, the 
steady centre round idiich it ibmis, the model on which it 
should be organized. The free and armed citizens of Ame^ 
rica should all rise to defend their country in the hour of 
danger; but those who have made an exclusive iti)4 paHicu*- 
lar study of the art of war, those who are paid and appoinl^d 
by the people for that purpose, should stand in the front 
against the first attack, corer their fellow-citizens by their 
steadiness, guide them by their experience, and give them the 
example of obedience and of discipline. 

The scalers in our army are raised by voluntary ^nlistm^nt 
at hi^ premiums. Besides being very expensive, this method 
is not calculated to procure a chosen quality of men. We 
certainly tbinic that the annual service of the active class of 
the militia, in whatever smaH numbers, would be a more na^ 
^onal, a mor^ republican mode of filling the ranks of th^ 
army^ and give it a higher imd projider character. But as 
such a measure would be unpopular, even on the smallest scale, 
and as we need but few troops, we may expect that from 
whatever elasts aur soldiers are drawn, a xsev^re discipline, 
but tending to ex^lt the pride of the soldiers, ^^ not tp bceak 
their spirit with harshness, flogging, and ill treaiment, a pa- 
ternal ad^d constant attention to their interests, a certain res«- 
peotafaUity given .to the military character, a security againat 
distrees ^nd beggary in tlieir old age, and, above all, forming 
a good corps of ofikera, attadied to their profe^on au^ 
{>roud of it, wjll suifice to make a good army, even <Htt of 
bad .elements. It is to be hoped that such a system wiU 
prevent those ouifmurs, discontents, and frequent desertions, 
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which a stranger finds with surprise in the troops of sp great 
and noble a republic, in those very troops who have so glo- 
riously distinguished themselves and their country. 

On the officers must ultiinately depend the character of all 
troops, and if we can secure a sufficient number of good offi- 
cers, soldiers will soon be formed. There are two modes of 
providing an army with experienced and instructed officers, 
either by drawing them from the sub-officers and cadets attach- 
ed to each company, or by rearing them in military schools. 
There is a^hird mode, indeed, which I had nearly forgotten, 
and which is much practised here as well as in England ; that is, 
appointing to every rank, either by fiivouror interest, without 
regarding the previous quahties or information of the candi- 
date, and trusting to his disinterested zeal for acquiring the 
means of promotion, after he has obtained the end. 

As to the first of these modes, it can only be appUcable to 
the service of the line, and even there, only in a country where 
the army is raised by the conscription, as in France, and com- 
prises^^ in the ranks men of all descriptions and degrees of in- 
formation. A few promotions amongst the most able and 
clever sub-officers would tend however infinitely to exalt the 
pride and character of the soldier, and raise His profession ia 
his own eyes. In France, most of our general and superior 
officers rose from that rank. 

But engineers and officers of artillery, who require a long 
and scientific education, can only be formed in military schools. 
And for several reasons, it were best that the mass of our offi- 
cers should also be drawn from those establishments, where 
they might be brought acquainted, more or less, with every 
branch of learning belonging to their profession, and with the 
general theory of the art of war; a knowledge which they can 
scarcely obtain in the seclusion and constant occupation of a 
regimental life. The field and staflF officers, especially^ who 
are generally drawn from the line, would not have to acquire 
that necessary information by slow and painful experience. 
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It is acknowledged that the present organization of our 
military schools, and the instniction given in them, are insuffi- _ 
cient. But after the excellent report of the secretary of war 
on this subject, little more need l)e said. If its views be 
adopted, these schools will be amply sufficient for every pur- 
pose. 

The greatest difficulty which will attend their organization 
on this vast and noble plan, will be the little encouragement 
which they will afford to young men desirous of pursuing the 
military line, from the small number of scholars who can be 
provided for on the present scanty establishment of the na- 
tional forces. There is no doubt that our corps of engineers 
requires to be enlarged. They are overloaded with business^ 
and what they can do, they must perform in a hasty, insuffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory manner. They have got no aids un- 
der them to inspect the conduct and detail of their works, as 
the French engineers had in the regiments of sappers and 
troops of the arme du genie. Ten times as many engineers 
could be most usefully and advantageously employed for civil 
as well as for military purposes, and no money could be laid 
out with greater profit ; for the order, despatch and economy 
of their works would cover the expense tenfold. Nothing is 
more expensive than bad, and nothing more economical than 
good engineers. 

Most liberal encouragement should be given to all young 
men desirous of entering these schools, and on leaving them, 
they should be free, either to follow the line of public ser- 
vice, or apply their acquired information to their private 
advantage in the construction of public or private works, 
roads, bridges, canals, manufactures, &c. The state govern- 
ments might greatly promote this object, by employing them 
in the direction of their public works. This they might do 
with great advantage and economy, and America has labours 
of that nature to perform for centuries, before she reaches the 
sumnoyit of her grandeur. By these means a vast fund of sci- 
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entific ma^ematical learning will be disBeniioated dirougb the 
(ountrji and in time and ca9e of need, every young man thus 
broi^ht up, may serve as an engineer in tbe defence of his 
native stat^j aod moreover, be sufficiently acquainted with 
general tactics to direct military movements. For the local 
defence of such parts of the union as the general government 
cannot at all times provide for, this will be an inestimable 
advantage. 

In like manner, if the state governments would generally 
take care to appoint such young noen to commands in their 
militia, especially in its staff service and artillery, that mea- 
sure alone would in a great'degree remedy the defects of thesp 
troops, and render their service more efficacious* 

The result of all these observations and of this wbole 
vfork is, that to have a g(^od army o« a system adapted to our 
government and circumstances, we should form and enter- 
tain a great number of good officers, and then we may 
safely reduce the number of our soldiers ; that to avoid the 
necessity <^ creating and instruetiag new corps, we should 
rather diminish tbe force ihaa the number of our brigades 
and battalions^ and organize them so as tp incoi|>orate 
readily in tJ^ir ranks any reioforceipents which circumstances 
may require, such as the probable means of the enemy, 
the nature of those means, and the mode of attack which he 
may adopt. ThojBe brigades^ supported and flanked by the 
militia, whose courage they would confirm by their owp 
steadiness, would prove sufficient for our diefence on every 
important point. The pilitia would serve as excellent li^bt 
troops to guai'd them, and watch and harass tbe enemy. 
How far it might be proper to add to each brigade a smaH de- 
tachment of light dragoons and riflemen, and one or two 
field pieces, are military questions, which tbe e^erience (^ 
the brave officers, eioployed in the last war and acquainted 
with the topography of the country, can best resolve* 

Our present establishment is clearly insufficient for these 
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purposes, and if further reduced, will become absolutely 
useless. It comprises only nine full battalions and about 300 
officers of infantry. In time of war, we shall need a division 
of the army at New-Orleans, supported by the militia of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The militia, well oi^anized, may perhaps suffice for th^ 
defence of Florida, Georgia and Carolina, but the Chesapeak 
will requij-e a strong division of the army to cover our national 
establishments, the seat of government, and the rich shores of 
the bay. (Maryland should be attached to this division.) 
,In our northern department, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, (to 
which the Illinois and Missouri territories should be attached,) 
require a division of the army to garrison our Indian frontier 
to the Yellow Stone river, and in time of war, heading the 
militia of these, states, pour upon Upper Canada. Another 
will be required on the Hudson, on the Delaware, in New- 
England, covering Boston and Rhode Island, and another on 
the Borthern frontier of New-York and Vermont. It is evi- 
dent that 40 battalions and 1000 officers will scarcely be 
sufficient for this service, even if the militia be so in^proved 
as to give some reliance on its service and co-operation. 
It is not necessary that we should therefore maintain that 
number, small as it is, in time of peace, but We should 
always have the means of completing it immediately on the 
approach of war. 

For that purpose we might maintain twenty battalions, re« 
duced to half the number of privates, a force little superiorto 
what we maintain at present, but fully officered,and even attach 
to each of them a certain number of supernuoierary officers. 
. As soon as we determine on raising the army to the war 
establishment, these battalions should be completed, organi- 
zed in brigades and divisions, and encamped, whilst the super- 
numerary officers and sub-officers, detached widiaome chosen 
soldiers, receive and incorporate the recruits and organize 
twenty other battaltona. If the military depots be amply 
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provided with aims, clothing, equipment, field equipages, &c« 
H is iiliconceivable in how short a time this may be done. I 
have seen corps thus formed with good elements, ready to 
appear in the field in the course of a few weeks. The num- 
ber of officers required in such an organization of the army 
will occasion a trifling augmentation in its expense, but of no 
moment, when compared with the advantage of haying all its 
cadre ready formed at the moment of war. The economy of 
time and expense, thus procured, will be understood by all 
who know the value of foresight and order, and the superior 
quality of such troops, by all military men. In fact, new 
corps will otherwise be no better at first than the militia, and 
cannot support it. 

I need scarcely add that depots of ordnance, arms and 
ammunition, approvisionment and forage, clothing and equip- 
ment, should be formed at the same time, s^nd placed at a 
secure distance behind the armies, with some safe and easy 
communication between them. All roads and canals, ne- 
cessary for the armies to communicate, should be opened, 
and the time requisite for such mavemeots be calculated with 
precision. 

We may then securely brave any invasion of our territor 
ry ; for before the enemy can have made an impression on 
those important points, which deserve to attract his efforts, 
and which will, by that time, be fortified, a corps of expe- 
rienced soldiers, led by military chiefs, and supported by the 
miUtia of the neighbouring states, will move against him ; and 
we trust that, in the contest, the spirit of patriotism and the 
consciousness of the nt)ble cause which they defend, will 
ensure victory to our troops and to the American flag. 

We cannot however entirely prevent England from haras- 
sing our coasts bysmall predatory expeditions, putting us there- 
by to great trouble and expense, and*fetiguing our militia by 
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frequent duty, marches and countermarches. But we can re- 
taliate severely lipon her* Our numerous privateers and our 
navy can pursue and almost destroy her trade on every sea^ 
alarm her on her own coasts, and oblige her to divide her 
naval forces in every quarter. We can menace her colonies> 
we can conquer Canada. Invasion and conquest may seem a 
nseasure contrary to our republican institutions. But in fact 
this movement would be a defensive measure ; for by the 
natural situation of Canada, the British keep our whole 
northern frontier from Maine to Illinois in a constant state 
of- alarm, and carry their hostilities in every part of it, oblige 
us to maintain on that immense frontier a great naval and 
ibilitary force, divide our means and attention, and surround 
our country ; whilst by occupying Quebec, or Montreal, or 
any single point on the eastern extremity of that line, we 
secure the whole of our northern and western frontier for 
ever, and are enabled to turn all our means and attention to 
the protection of our sea-coast. The rest of Canada must 
fall under the well managed efforts of any one of our western 
states. We trust that^ by a system of defence thus organized 
and conducted, Britain would soon be weary of a fruitless and 
hopeless contest, where the only injury she could do us, in« 
terrupting bur trade, would be returned upon her tenfold, and 
where she would find herself unable to stop the progress of 
our country, or hurt its vital interests. 

. Such, in the moment of war, will be the resplt of forming 
a good military establishment. But is it necessary, even in 
tune of peace, that the army should remain a dead load upon 
the nation ? Undoubtedly not. The life of a soldier should 
1^ a life of constant labour and exercise. Turn these to the 
public account. The Romans, occupied with incessant la- 
bours, never suffered from diseases in their armies, whilst in 
ISurope they are more destructive than war. And the listless 
indolence of a garrison Hfe, in the wilderness of our frontiers^ 
would be insupportable, without some employment^ to kee{» 
up the health and spirits of the soldier. 

11 
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' In smnifielr Aey should be employ^ under ihe direction of 
engineers in opening roads knd canals, and constructing 
briii^te and forfificatioiis. The axe and shovel should be as 
^miliar to fteir hands as the musket and bayonet. And as 
flie officers should all be acquainted with the elements of 
field fortification, tfiese hiabits would be hf incalculable value 
in time of war. In die intervals of labour, militiarj exer- 
cises, swimming, shooting at a marie, &c. should fill everj mo- 
ment, and the scrubbing, polishing, and all the coxcombry of 
dress With which they are kept occupied in Europe, be given 
up. It is a fact, however ridiculous, that elegant white un- 
dresses were given to several British regiments of cavalry, to 
employ the soldiers in cleaning them. Nothing should be 
plainer than a soldier's dress. Convenience and tiniformity 
should be its sole beauty. 

It will be highly useftd to accustom them to retnsiin uhder 
tents during a part of that season. Tents were latterly ijuite 
unknown in the French army. During five years Service I 
never saw one. Curtailing all the necessaries of life in th^t 
manner, certainly facilitated the rapidity of our movelneht^, 
but at an immense waste of health and life. 

The leisure of winter should be consecrated to forming the 
moral character and habits of the soldier, and instructing him 
theoretically in his service. The sub-officers especially 
should be examined on all the branches of their duty. Regi- 
mental schools on the Lancasterian plan, where all the sol- 
diers should be tauglit at least to read, write, and account, 
"regimental libraries for the use of the oncers, where books 
of history, geography, mathematics, and all kinds of militai^ 
works should be at their disposal, would be of incalculabte 
benefit, and serve to substitute the habits of decency, order, 
discipline and morality, to that drunkenness, to that gambling 
and dissipation in which ignorance and indolence so firequently 
plunge the military. Libraries might even be established for 
the men ^ it is done in England^ That idea might be carried 
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much farther. These schools might be of use to the neigh- 
bouring population, in those remote districts where our troops 
are usually quartered, and the regiments become centres of 
morality and instruction, instead of being, as thej us^^Uy are, 
centres of yice and corruption. 

And would an order of men so constituted and so employ* 
ed be dangerous to the liberties of their country ? Would 
the money expended in qualifying them to lead and direct 
the efforts of their inexperienced fellow-citizens, in the mo- 
ment of danger, be wasted ? No. Far from forming a hete- 
rogeneous element in the constitution of the republic, such an 
army would be the moat powerful instrument of her defence 
in time of war, and in time of peace a most useful, respecta- 
ble and honourable class of citizens* If attacked by regular 
disciplined forces, we must have forces of the same nature to 
repel them, and if it is better to have a good than a bad army, 
better to beat than to be beaten, we must train and discip- 
line them in time of peace to rmider their service effective 
in time of war. 

Let us, therefore, in viewing the ambitious and disorga- 
nizing designs of Britain, her immense means, her prepara- 
tions for warfare, and the rapid improvements of her milita- 
ry system, neither abandon ourselves to supine indolence, re- 
main unarmed and unprepared until the blow be struck, nor 
yield to terror and despondency on measuring the present 
disparity of our forces. Let us beware of any insidious at- 
tack against our union ; let us never separate our interests, biit 
organize ourselves, and fortify our frontiers, diffuse military 
knowledge by meanis of our military schools, and remedy the 
radical defects of our militia system, foster the infant estab- 
lishments of our navy, and give every encouragement to those 
brave men who defend the republic in the hour of danger. 
Let us not take parsimony for economy, nor indolence for 
security, and we have nothbg to fear. We have the noblest 
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cbutitiy and cause to defend that ever nenred the hand or 
fired the heart of patriot soldier. The future happiness 
and liberty of the human race are perhaps confided to Ame- 
rica. She win not betray the trust. If we do not fail to 
ourselves, we may defy every enemy, and support against an 
opposing world the standard of freedom and Washington; 
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NOTE L 

Chapter i. page II. 

The work of Chevalier Dupin has excited great attention in France. 
The dulce of Ragusa, (Marshal Marmont) who had been real^ with 
Napoleon in the military school of Bryenne, and began his service in the 
-artiHerj, presented to ^ Institute a very able report on that work, of 
which I have subjoined a translation m tile Appendix, (No. 1.) From the 
l|uantity of technical wofds, and formal phrases which it contains,* I found 
it very difficult to translate, neither do I always agree with his excellency's 
i^iniens. His observations are sometimes trifling, and his encomiums 
exaggerated* But his report gives a very ftdl idea of the present military 
force, and military improvements of Bntaho ; it contains hoportant facts 
and matter. Neglecting therefore all ornaments of style, I have confined 
myself to rendering its meaning as closely, as striatly and as literaUy as 
was in my power.- 

NOTE n. 

Cha^» I* pagt 13.— This eiquressbn may seem ratiier strong in ttiis 
country, where we are too apt to borrow from Englbh writers iJl our 
iMions pf England. I do not mean to deny that the English troops 
were always very brave, very ^ell drilled, well paid, well fed, well 
clothed, and made not only a very handsome appearance on the parade, 
but a very respectable one on the field of bailie. But down to the 
present day, there existed no military establishments, no schools, no mili- 
tary instruction in Britain.- The standing army was scarcely tolerated by 
the people ; the officers were very ignorant of the grand principles of their 
profession, and promoted merely by wealth or parliamentary influence. 
Ijloyd is the only English tactician worth mentioning. Their military 
administ^tion was profuse and extravagant ; tiieir artillery takers were 
mere cannon firers ; their engineers are to tiiia day the worst in Europe, 
and even in the Spanish war, proved in the sieges of Badajoz, Burgos, and 
St Sebastian, their ignorance and incapadty. The profuuon 0/ blood 
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which was spilt in these sieges and in the ridiculous assaidt^f Bergen-Op- 
Zoom, was entirely owing to these blunders. 

Military science in modem times first began to be cultivated after the 
barbarous ages of chivalry in th^ Spanish anc| the Italian armies pf Fer- 
dfnand and Charles the Vth, led by Gonzalvo, De Ley va, Pescara, &c. In 
the civil and religious wars of the Netherlands and Germany, under 
{>rince Maurice of Nassau, D'Al^lt, Parma, Wallenstein, but especially 
under Gustavus Adulphusof Sweden, and the generals whom he formed, 
its theory was more deeply studied; campaigns were calculated and 
movements combined. Those great generals had meditated upon the 
tactics of the ancients, and adapted theirs to the nature of the arms then 
used. In the next century, the whole science annmied a new form, from 
the vast improvements which took place m the armament of the troops, 
«id more especially in the artillery; from the general progress of wealth, 
science and industry, the greater means put jn the hands of the aererdgoe, 
and the creation of the corps of engineers under Vauban. Frunce, undier 
iiouis XIV., became the military model of finrope. Spain and Holland 
had declm^d, Austria had numeroitts and good armies, but France alone 
had great and scientific military wtaUi^nent*, milHiiiy in^Uructien, « 
gpod covps of enipneers and artillery,and a general system pf fortification* 
It is needless to eite the names of Turenoe and Conde, IdixembomXi, 
Vlllars, Cadnal, Berwick, Vendpnra, be In the next century^ Frederic 
of Prussia i■^N«v•d the tustics of the field, ahnost to perfection, 
although in ^e gvand eenibinatioBs of a eampaign, his concep^ns were 
not so vast as those of the French reveiutionary generab : Russia and 
Prussia, two new nations, appeared on the political scene of Europe with 
excellent armies, but nothing more. The armies of France had declined 
after the death of Marshal Saxe, hut her military establishments and 
institutions saved her at the period of the Revolution, enabled her to 
liepeltheeffiyrtaof all finwpe, and to oKganisie those means by which 
i^ pbyed so great a paH in the eubsequent years. Since th^&liof 
Nftpeieon, all the powers of Europe are endeavouring to imitate those 
^stablisluneats. 

During aH this time Eo^and never figured as a military power. In her 
dvH wars a great deal of rude bravery, but very little skiH, was disf^yed 
on botii sides. Prince Rupert, Iretoa, Fairfax, and Cromwell him^f, 
idthough a man of prodigious naturaJ genius, were no tacticians ; their 
chief merit as generals consisted in a rude headstrong inppetuosity and in 
the talent of acqwring the confidence of their men. Montrose and 
liCtA^, who showed some more military skiN, were formed in the warn 
of Sweden and Ctevmany. Ih short, Marlborough is the only great 
g^iml that England, hat produced from the age of the Edwm^ and 
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Hieiirya, to that of Welfiofton^ but Marlborough was formed under 
Turenne, who foretold that he would one day succeed him. In the next 
generation, the valour of the British troops and the incapacity of their 
commanders, were equally displa3red at Fontenoy lind B^ttbgen. A 
handful of highlanders wete near overturning the British empire, threVr 
the whole coiintry in terror and distoiiayj and their defeat procured to th^ 
duke of CuinbeHahd a most ridiculous and exaggerated ii^pilt^tiOn, 
which he lost at Clostei'seven. 

Under the administration of Chatham tiie victories of the British 
troops in America were extravagantly praised by the vanity and ignoraiiec 
of the national writers. And yet in the <ionquest of Havana and Canadi 
their generals comnoitted blunders that Would have disgraced a schoolboy* 
But the superiorly 4>f their navy assured then) an ea$y victory over an 
enemy who could receive no supplies, aiid th)e heroic death of the young 
Wolfe, in the first battle wtiere he coninianded, eclipsed the fathe of lii^ 
much mor^ skilful and able riv^l, Montcaltn, who, with a handful of men, 
had triumphed durihg three years over all the British forces in America. 

During the revolu^onary. war, the blunders of the JEIqglish genet'aUt 
were still greater : nothing could equal the ignorance and presumption of 
Howe, Clinton, Cernwallis and Bui^oyne : their vague, desultory, UfisyS- 
tematical movements, without ot^ject or condbination, which terminated 
in the disgraceful inactivity of the two former^and the still more disgface- 
M capture of the two latter, prescj^ a singular contrast to those which 
the uototercd genius of Washkigtol^ Greene, Gatei^ &e. «uggested to 
'tiie Americana. 

It was during the French revolutionary war, and very slowty and gra- 
dually, that the British armies began to be improved* and their military 
^JitablishteentSi to assume a regular and scientiilc form. Indeed^ so im- 
fyeridusijf #as thefr attention drawn to this object, by the great con^t in 
"i^hidtthey w^re^ibvolved} and^ universal were those military improve- 
mehttto Whifch Frahce led th^ way, tiiat their armies must necessarily 
hare been hmeliorated. I believe that under the administration of the 
'Duke df Ttlfk, they be^an to improve th^ military system. In Belgium,^ 
thei^ troojps made a v%ry poor figure; but in fif^rpt, under Sir Sidney 
Smith, Abigiftrohibie and Hiltdiinson, they appeared respectaUy, and m 
Stiam; lihder Mcmre^ and espeeii^y under the Duke of Wellington, they 
ibally eiqpiiled "^ beiit troops in £ur«^; It is to be observed, that in 
attlbdrraeentlniproteflllefttSytbiey hare ohiefly hnitated the French. 
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NOTE id 

€hap. 1. page 19. — ^The finances of Great Britain present certainly an 
artificial and imaginary wealth, which, Hke the collection of the electric 
Auid, niay be discharged at a single shock. Is the artificial credit of her 
paper money boundless and exhaustless? We know that she can never 
pay off her debt, but can she afford to increase it at will, by paying the 
interest with an imaginary and fictitious value, whilst her trade and in- 
dastry, additionally loaded, must diminish, and those of the rest of the 
^orld increase ? The approaching resumption or non-resumption of cash 
payments, will perhaps decide this question ; but this is not the only view 
in which it should be considered. ' 

The wealth of England is not entirely artifidal : The knowledge, the 
general instruction, science and industry of the peopTe, is wealth ; her 
excellent soil and agriculture, is wealth ; the power of machinery, ap- 
plied to her manufactures, was, several years ago, equal to the labour of 
100,000,000 of able men ; this is very great wealth ; and tiie actual riches 
and merchandise existing in the country, the dties, roads, canals, tsLC. ar^ 
also wealth. Great and terrible will be the shock of national bankruptcy ; 
but after it,thi8 real wealth will remaJn, increased in its value, and the repro- 
ducing powers, freed from the immense load with which they are charged, 
may possibly begin to act with renovated energy. Every individual in Bri- 
tam will be ruined; but from the great mass of iEiformation,and the habits of 
activity and industry which exist J| that country, its commercial credit 
may be retrieved, its losses repaireS, before trade has decidedly run in 
another channel, provided the government does notlum tho^ very means 
in another direction, and afford, in war and plunder, a^career to the des- 
perate enterprise of the people. 

If this great change should be accompanied by an ameKoration of the 
government, it should be desired by all good men, and especially by all 
good Englishmen. But if that government survives the shock, it will, for 
a time, be stronger than ever. Freed from its load of debt, it will have 
the unembarrassed disposal of means, less in appearance, but more in 
reality. Its stores of destruction are laid in, and exist; its navy and 
army, with all their inunense materid, exist, and are demoted to them; 
their numbers pass 900,000 men. An official return of the £5th January, 
1819, laid before the house of commons, states the troops of the line 
akine at 109,810 non-commisaioned officers and privates, 585£ officers, 
and 11,276 horses, of which l»,f:^8, with 8^16 foot guards, serve in Eng« 
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land, 18^923 in Ireland, 18^80 in Indiay Ste. Add to these the na^^, colo- 
nial corps, the native troops of Hindostan, the Hanoverian army, Sue. 
and this is the state of peace. 

They will be enabled ^o strengthen this army, by the very misery of 
the people ; and thousands after thousands of starving wretches, when 
England ceases to be a manufacturing and industrious country, will seek 
for employment in its ranks, and be maintained at forego expense. That 
government exerts at present its power, by the expensive system of cor- 
rupting the people; it may then throw off the mask, and rule by open 
force. In the mean time, it has interested almost every class, in keeping 
up the deception ; even the poor, empowered to vest in the pubfic funos, 
as eorporate bodies, the economies which they had laid up in the saving 
hanks, are thereby interested in maintaining the present system. l%ose 
economies were stated, in the course of last year, to have amounted^ 
in England alone, to iSl,Sd4,000 sterling. 



NOTE IV. 

Chap. 2. pag^ 24.— list of articles shipped to the continent by Ghreat 
Britain, from the year 180B to 1813* Laid before parliament. 



Oountrits. (Hmnon. 


Moskett. 


Barrels of 


Cannon 


Dozens of 








cart. 


mnsirot cart. 


Russia, 148 


117,aT0 


800 1 


242,112 


7,135,600 


Prussia, 


105 


1,417,270 


12,000 


34,750 


17,4I»5,600 


Sweden, 




1,417,270 


4,000 




9,950,000 


Spain, 


545 


7,512,000 


45,000 


471,623 


90,180,000 


Portugal, 


14 


1,380,000 


2,317 


2,396 


19,000,000 


Gemaany, 


22 


1,390,000 


13,200 


3,800 


18,000,000 


. TotaJ, 


834 


13,234,410* 


77,317 


7540^^1 


16DU76i400 



NOTE V. 

Chap. 4. page 54.— The military establishnaents of Fi^^^» ^^ ^^^ 
iacontestably in Europe, were adm^iistered with the strictest econo^ 
my and the most admirable regularity. It was by that econoipy alone 
that she was enabled to bring them to such strength and perfection. Her_ 
fortifications were constructed at one-third cheaper than those ef tiie 

• The French arsenals in the whole en^re of Napoleon, With the aid of all the 
pHvate fabrics, and in the periodtif their gftatast activi^, coold only &bricale 
900,000 muskets in a year. VlHiich was the inost colons! ponder? whidi of the two 
eiyojr^ the gneatett imaas. 
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•tb^ pQ^c|^{( P)f tbe <)q^«ieQt, %nfl jMrotiafilyttD times dieaper fkm onn. 
It waa by t)^e$e i^eans thiU Vaulian.was ei^abled to repair three hundred 
and build thirty-five fortresses on a general system of defence round her 
frontiers, a measure (we cannot repeat it too often) which saved Frane* 
a^ tlve time ^ ^h^icevplutioo. The simplicity and econono^y of that ad- 
n^iimstratioqi w^ br^uj^t W^d^ the eijnplre of Napoleon to still greater 

^^fpre awy perot^Deot work was undertaken, its utility, in the general 
system of 4^eqce, aiid the purpose and object for which it was to bft 
erect;.ed» ^*^re long, ja^d, 9cru|)ulously debated. The expense was then 
c^Ml^te^^ w^th.tfie i)ijc€^^ accuracy and inost exact detu^ enterin^^ int«^ 
all 11;^^ el^j^nta ^f >ivhich that expense was to coMsist A l<^g exp^ 
riex^. had, {i^d t^e piciiiciples of tbeqe valuatioi^ The puiqposi) and ex- 
pense 19; ere th/en compared, the funds^ providec^ ant^uot a spade nor hoft 
was allowed to touch the ground till th^se were ascertained. 

The same order knd the same economy prevailed in all the other 
branches of the service, the fahi^ications of the artillery, the approTi- 
sionment of all the national aiid regimental stores, and arsenate, &lc 
'J^hp fuod/s were i^rovided i^on^tljie closest cstUni^tes, thek employ nas 
constantly ipspected by the nnmcrous officers of the adn^inistralion, an^ 
superior officers, who mutually watched each 4>ther. ' And yet on the 
fuQ^s thus fiirnis^^^df 4^ i^gimenti^ad^ynBistrattDns generally contrived 
to, make yearly, economies, which, were employed in interior improve- 
ntftnts pr laid up for unforeseen occasions^ When the re^ment in. ^if h 
I iegah my service* the ath ohaSset^rs, was destroyed in llussia^ a long 
cojur^e of administrative economy h^d so amply provided pur stores with 
armament, clothing, equipment' for men apd hoi)ses, &c. tbat we were 
enabled tp reprgapi^ it io 2^ few weeksi witk veigr little aid (rnrngovjern- 
mfnt, aodseod tathe-army five hundredonen, cowptoteiy appointed^ The 
Russian and Prussiui armies^ were the cheapest in £un^. The R«sf9|ui 
^ army about 50 years ago comprised 150,000 men^ and coat ;(I6,000,000 ; 
the Prussian, under Frederick the Great, 180,000 men, and. cost 
511,000,000; the Austrian |lM0O,«O0. But these nations had only 
armies, and few military establishments, schools, fortifications, arsenals, 
and those of inferior quality. It must be observed, that their armies weree 
all formed Pn a militia system, and recruited by Uie militia. — Vide Qui- 
bcrt^Mirahecpfififc. 



NOTB,VL 

Chap, 4i page ^^— Mr. Dupin, in the seeend paitof l^TVa^b- 
in England, which is more axclisiTely deiteriptive •f* tbe^ state •t her 
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naval estal^Ksbments, ^tf&tes a very rtitia^kable piS!^« (tom Hie t^bri 
of the commissionerSt diarged in 1606 to examine th^ hem ineans bf 
drawing the theory of naval constructions from the state of infancy in 
which it was yet in Great Britain. In that report, printed by order of 
parliament, they say : " The theorjr of n^val constructions has been car- 
" ried to greater perfection in France than any where else. When we 
" built ships oo the exact model of the F^eii^ sh?)»s whiefa we had tiiken, 
" and that we joined our talent for practical executioil to the theoretiod 
'^ knowled^ of our rivals^ the veisselft which We conetrttcted were licknow^ 
" ledged to be the best in our navy.'* What a crdwd of reAeetions telttt 
arise in our minds in teadihg this passage. Notwithstatidio^ the high re- 
putation and immense force of their navy, the English ^ckn^owledge that 
they have yet much to learn, and do not disdain to take leisodvfrom fb*- 
r^igners, and even from enemies. Thus did the Romans in an^qiity: 
thus should do every IfHse and enlightened nation. 



NOTBYII. 

CAap. 5. page ©4. — fhh iniportant rule, to construct every fort in 1lh4 
oountry, with a view to the part which it is destined to act in the general 
system of the national defence, cannot be too much insisted upon. Froni 
having neglected to organize such a system, on proper and scientific sur- 
veys, the greatest part, perhs^s Ijie whole of our defensive works, after 
all the expenditure which has been lavished upon them, will be found 
ui)ftt for the purposes to which they ate destined. They were merely 
erected with a view to, cover certain points, but not with a view to th^ 
part which those points were to act, to their properties and relations with 
each other, as grand depots of military or naval means, points of attack 
or of descent, in iSrst or second line, supporting or supported, C9vering 
comaulnicatioDS, movements, or denned to concentrate forces, tic, Th^ 
detail of these principles would be endless. 



NOTEVHL ■ 

Chap, Si,page 65. — If the memoirs, charts, and plans contained in the ' 
ibpograpbical office, be not kept with care, and Ml into treacherous ancj 
unfaithful, or even into imprudent hands, they may be productive of tho 
most serious evils, ami direct the enemy in his attempts. The least in- 
convenience which will result from such carelessness, will be the useless 
«nd immense loss of time squandered in doing over and over the same 
surveys when works are to be erected. Indeed, the advantage of having 
an liie tiasis and preUminaries of every enterprise, of every plan of can>- 
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paigD, of every ei?il^ military work, thus drawB out and laid down be- 
fbreband, is so clear that it requhres no conunent. 



NOTE EL 

Ckap. 5. pag$ 66.— In pursuing a course of experimente and improve- 
ments, which is always a useful occupation, our artillery should however 
renumber tiiat our military instruction is yet in its infancy, nor wait to 
eatalilish our system of artillery on a uniform, simple and convenient 
footing, tin they have run over the same round of errors and trials which 
iiave brought at length the European artillery to such a state of formida- 
ble perfe<^on. The first and essential point is to render our artillery uni- 
form, !to that as many pieces and wheels as possible may be the same in 
all the calibers both of cannons and caissons, and thus replaced with ease 
when any one is put out of service, shattered, worn or broken. In fixing 
on a system of artillery, we had best begin by profiting of the experience 
of Europe. We can hardly expect to imagine any thing which has not 
been imagined and tried under every form in the course of three centu- 
ries of uninterrupted experiments, intense meditations, and constant im- 
provements in France. And after all the wars of the revolution, in every 
climate, in every nature of soil and country, mountains, plains, marshes 
and deserts, the French artillery, the most scientific in Europe, have uni- 
formly come to the conclusion that its system, with very slight improve- 
ments, was brought to perfection about forty or fifty years ago, under the 
directioij ^^ ^^^ celebrated Gribeauval. The improvements which some 
officers of brilliant talent and imagination, Montalembert, Congreve, 
&&C. have since attempted, have generally been given up as futile and in- 
convenient. 

NOTE X. 

Chap. 5. page 70. — In the course of this w;ork, I have always considered 
the ordnance department as distinguished from the artillery ; but why 
they are thus divided in two departments I could never understand. 
England is the only country of Europe where this disposition exists, either 
because it was so established at first, or because it was thought that the 
immense quantity of armament which that country fabricates, required a 
separate corps, occupied with no other functions. But even in England 
this system is vicious. The advantage of uniting tiiese functions in the 
artillery is obvious and clear. The best judges of the fabrication ofarms 
are those who use them and try them constantly: the theory of that fabri- 
cation which requires such accurate and experimental knowledge, is best 
improved by practice, and the practke by tbeory. The corps of the ar- 
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tUlery lo9m much of its ralue by this dirision of its labonrs ; it becmtes a 
mere corps of cannon firers. 

In France (and the artillery in all the rest of Europe was more or less 
modelled upon the French) the young officer destined to that senrice, after 
two or three years of preparatory studies, spent two years at first in the 
polytechnic school, to acquire general mathematical information, and as 
many afterwards in the school of application of mathematical science, 
to the particular serrice of the artillery. He entered then as second lieu- 
tenant into an arsenal, to study and practise the fabrication of armament, 
powder, projectiles, fireworks, kc. He passed into a regiment of artillery 
as first lieutenant : when promoted to the rank of captain in second, h« 
returned to the arsenals, and when he rose to the first captaincy, took the 
command of a company. On his next promotion, he became a stma di" 
retteur of artillery, ahd superintended tli» fabrics; he then passed to the 
tommand of a battalion or squadron of heavy or light artillery, to the ^^ 
rection of an arsenal, the command of a regiment, kc. The constructioa 
of all batteries and military reconnaissances^ conjointiy with tiie engi- 
neers, the administration of the armament and warKke approvisionment 
of armies, the erection of temporary bridges on pontoons, made part of 
his attributions. Thus, in the course of his service, an officer of artillery 
became perfectly acquainted with the fabrication of armament in the ar- 
senals and all its theory, with its properties and use in the field, with the 
command and admioistratioQ of troops, both of horse and foot, and was 
a finished officer by the time that he had reached the higher ranks of hit 
profession. The artillery furnished excellent staff and general officers. 
Napoleon, Pichegru and Marniont were fbrmed in that senrice. In this 
point of view it would be of invaluable use in America. 



NOTE XI. 

r ' - 

Chap. 5. page 71. — A slight review of the composition and functions of 
the corps of engineers in France, will show what importance was attached 
to it in that country. Till lately, France was the only country which had 
such an establishment ; the engineers of all the other powers of Europe, 
with the exception of a few eminent and self-taught individuals, were very 
bad. Holland, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and Bavaria, have however pro- 
duced some men of science and talent in that profession ; Coehorn, Lands^ 
berg, Glasser, Virgin, Rosard, &c. 

The corps of engineers in France was divided in several classes, applied 
separately to the qiril, military or naval services. So numerous and im- 
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p^rtantarethe canMi whkh each of these «erti«et require fjrom ancws»* 
neer, so abstruse the calculations and meditatioiM oecessary to carry tbett 
to perfection, that the advantages of this division of labour are evident at 
jlrst view. Brouf^t up in the same prelimbary acheob^ the general in- 
struction of these classes was simUar and uniforro, their rank and respect 
lability the same ; they often co*^perated either with each other or with 
the officers of artillery in the same works. 

The topographical engineer might be said to lay Uie ground-work for 
the others to work upon ; they depended on the good and intelhgent exe* 
CUtlon of bis surveys, and on their being adapted to the purpose for which 
they were required, either for estabJi^ing systems of military or naval 
defencei or opening proper eommonici^ons, roads, bridges dbd canala- 
The topographer was not, therefore, considered in France as a mere sur* 
yeyor or huodscape paiaterv bat aa a moat useful and important officer, 
ei|ual ix^ rank and respectability to the rest of the corps of engineers- In 
the stalb of armies, their iervicee wave considered as indbpensaUe. I need 
only mentioq the names of Berthier, the friend a|id companion of Napo* 
leoDs Qioerals Baekr ^'AlheyVaHogne, Colonels Henry, Piyssmt, &ce. to 
abow the fairfc and character of these officers^ 

Another clasa of engyieers was exellisively charged with naval eoo- 
structiofBs, ship bailding, kc Inlerior as the French navy was latterly to 
lheEUiglish,inth]0 branch it wat superior, by the puUSe confession of the 
hestiudgeainEBg^aad. (FidemlB^t 

Another class, applied to the ctv^ service, was charged with the coa- 
-atruction, reparation, preservalioD and administration of all puUie 
works, buildings, roads, bridges, canato, kc. The beauty, the grandeur 
and convenience of these works, are known to all who have travelled 
in France ; their solictity, and the admirafale order and cheapness of their 
administration, are not equally so. Every project was maturely discussed 
before it was put in execution, and then executed under the directipn, in- 
spection and administration of that excellent corps of officers, who had 
all received a profound, scientific and unilorra education in the same 
lichools, and worked on the same principles. 

The eorps of military engineers comprised seven generals, 10£ supe- 
rior officers, 4S4 subaltern officers, besides six companies of miners, 576 
men, and four battalions of sappers or pioneers, 7092 men ; these last 
were chiefly charged with st^rintending the details of the work traced 
by the engineers, a most useful establishment For it doi»s not suffice 
to trace works ; they, must be conducted by workmen who understand 
them. Such a corps on a small scale would be very desirable here. 
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The corps of mSitary eiigitie<M was not merely ^iai|^ with traeiiig 
the raiKtary works required of them, on plans adapted to the purpose to 
which they wi^re destined, and to the sites where they were situated ; they 
were also charged with their construction, reparation, preservation, and 
all the immense details of the administration of these labours. The ad«- 
mJrable order and cheapness of that adroimitimtion, I need not refer to. 
Military roads, bridges and canals, the military topogillphy of the fron- 
tiers, the framing of military memoirs, defensive or offensive, military 
reconnaissances, exposing the best means of employing their services on 
every occasion, entered also into their attrftutions. 



NOTE XII. 

Chap, 6. page 7t.— We have subjoined in W Appendix (No. ft), the 
excellent report of Mr. Calhoun, with that of General Bernard and 
Colonel M'Ree annexed. Until these schools be established we can never 
expect to have a good army, but we must remember that four years of 
preparatory studies, and two of attendance at the school of application, 
are necessary to form a good engineer. 
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APPENDIX No. L 



Report of ihe Marshal JDuk» qf RagusOj on a work^ entUled, '' IVavtla in 
jpr^^nd and Essay on ihe Improvements of ihe ArttUery and Engineer^ 
Departments in thai Country^^ by phevaUer Duptn^ Corresponding 
Member of the InsttUtUe. 

(Royal Institate of France.) (Extracted from the Maritime and Colonial Annals.) ^ 

The Perpetual Secretary of the Aoademy of Mathematical Sciences, certi- 
fies that the following extract is taken froni the mintttes of the meeting of Mon- 
day, 23d March, 1818. 

The Academy has commissioned me, with Messrs. De Prony and De 
Hosily, to report od a Manuscript, entitied, ^ Travels in England and 
Essay on the Improvements of die Artillery, kc. by Mr. Dupin, NaVal 
Engineer. This Ufik we are going to fulfil. 

The author undertook his voyage with all the means of rendering it 
useful in its results, the best recommendations, the talents necessary to 
see and examine with profit^ and an ardent love for science, by which he 
bad been already more than pnce distinguii^ed. Bfr. Dupin was uni-' 
fOrmly well recciived in Enf^and.^ 

In his manuscript he has chiefly attended to the state of the materiel 
of war in that country ; but in our account of his interesting work, we 
diaD not confine ourselves strictly to follow the order in which he has 
arr^ged bis subject. 

1st Military Establishments. — ^Mr. Dupin has visited with atten- 
tion the chief military establishments of Great Britain, Woolwich, Portji- 
mouth, Chatham, kc. 

* tlhiefly by the most distingniifeed militaiy cbaracten of all raaks. General Hat- 
chinson, the former commander-in-chief of the army of Egypt, Generals Feignton, 
Long, Robert Wilson, the celebrated military writer, the Colonels of artillery and en* 
gineers, Madge, Chapman, Elphhistone, Miller, Ariffin, Captains Colby, Rutherford* 
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Every thing relative to Hkepersonnel wad materiUai the artillery, both 
in the land and sea service, and all fortifioations in England, depend oa 
one branch of the war department* Woolwich is the most important 
arsenal of that country, and comprises wericshops (aUeUers) of all kinds 
for the fabrications of the artittery, a foundry, magazine, barracks, a mili- 
tary school, &C.; in short, all that is necessary for instruction and for pre- 
paring, pre^rving, and putting in service the fnateiriel both of the land and 
sea service. 

Every thing at Woolwich is on a grand and even magnificent scale; 
the neighbouring grounds have been drained at great expense; the Tlmmesy 
bordered with granite qua^s, and the sands deposited by the river, which 
seemed accunuilated beyond the power of man to remove, dispersed by 
a steam-engine of prodigious power. Canals, with well-devised sluices, 
convey the transports to the very door of the store-bouses, which are 
equally remarkable for their vast size, their elegant and convenient con- 
struction, the care with which they are kept, the canals which divide 
them, to guard against the communication of fire, the iron bridges which 
connect them, and the immense and well classed materiel which they 
contain. 

Most of the (JEibrications fo^ the use oC gevemment are carried on at 
Woolwich, the other establishments being mere dq>ot8. Powder and 
small arms are not fabricated, but purchased by govemnaent and proved 
before they are received. The artillery cast at Woolwich is all brass. The 
iron pieces are chiefly cast at the cannon foundry in Scotland, a most- 
important estabKshment, where all the processes of the manufacture have 
been brou|^t to a point of singular p^ection. 

The parks of Portsmouth And Chatham are, next to Woolwich, the 
chief depots of the British artillery, especially for the sea service. The 
same grandeur is displayed in their works, the same care and order 
appears in th^r details, the same quantity of DMrferiel is deposited In tSiem. 

Sd. Fortifications.— Portsmouth and Chatham, those Important 
positions, containing such a mass of military stores, are fcntified, and their 
works were strengthened at the time that an invasion was feared from the 
French army encamped at Boulogne. Those of Portsmouth are re- 
markable from the judicious management of the waters to augsaent their 
defence. At Chatham the casemates constructed in the works» suffice to 
lodge the whole corps of sappers, miners^ and pontoneers. Generally thei^e 
is nothbg remarkable in. the fortifications' of England. They are con- 
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fttroK^d ttcflh I^rench bookt. VaolMin is tbc4:b)el oMcle of the British 
vDgtnectrs as of all others ; Camot^ works are esteemed; some of Mon- 
liKlemberf s they tried, but they ph)ved too exf»ensi?ey eVen for the 
finances of Qreat Britain. Some less important but iogeiMoas details, pro- 
]k>sedby French authors, have been executed, and towers (1) of a simpler 
coDstmctioti ^an ours, built on the coast A plan of Gibraltar tn rdUf, 
k^presents the multiplied casemates by which the English have endeavour- 
ed to reduce to absolute absurdity attacks which were already considered 
impracticable. 

' S, MACHtiT«RT. — ^Thc most remarkaMe cfrcwnstaQce in the British 
Artillery fs the machinery employed in its iabricatidns. The habitual use 
6f machinery has made such progress in England, and even the smallest 
ttianufactures are su|>ported in that cot^ry by such ingenious inventions, 
that her great military fabrics must necessarily have received proportional 
improvements. The English value man at a very high rate (2); their 
^Object b to 'reduce his labouras much as possible to that mere direction, 
Which rnrnt be exercised by an inteltigent beii^ and to draw from the 
f>owers of brute matter or animal nature all their moving forces. The 
steam-engine, the hydraulic press, and various combinations of these two 
machines, are at this day the chief agents of British industry. The work 
bf Afr. iihipin|:iveste«K very elear and useful details oo such Jnachibes 
M^hehad bccasion to visit. 

The steam-engine is carried tp a bi^ degree of perfection in Britain. 
It is Kalty a wonderful sight to see it work with so little noise and so 
Much regularity^ so precise, so punctual, and yet so powerful, that it 
produces the effect of £00 or dO& horses, with a. rapidity, which can be 
augmented to any required degree of swiftnesiB. 

The hydnnific press of Pascal, improved by Bramah, furnishes also 
powers which can be diversely applied. By means of tiiat press, the 
Britbh squeesse to the smallest possible vokun^ their military stores, 
equipments, provisions, especially their forage, and thus render their 
Conveyance so easy, that in Portugal their armies always epjoyed plenty 
before a starving enemy^ 

In their araenali, one single man, to whom the lever of Bramah gives 
the Kfting strength :of fifty, presents to the instruments animate^ by the 
ateam-engine, all kinds of materials that seem to be fashioned by their 
^fvn voluntary motion. Wood, iron and brass are presented to the 

(1) Martello towers. _/ 

(2) This is certainly a mistaken notion. No people ralae the life of man so cheaply, 
bttt machinery is cheaper. 
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m»vhk§ ferte of wtm^f pto^, Uil^veS) w«dgtt, iics aiid angers ; they 
assume in a thoosaod dil^srrat wayi «tery kind of cinrye in^beir siirlacesf 
and every ptt9tM% sHape^'W^boutn^Be^ fritiioat any apparent effort and 
With tniconcehrabie rapidity. 

• ''..'''. ■ * 

The emperor of Rism, in fais^arntt toSnglainii pardiased tfpo Bnamah't 
presses and thirty steam-engines, not with the view ot depositing them as 
a barren deeorSatioQ ki tib iflRismMas, bot of emiiloying tbem in his 
arsenals. Shall we 4>bse»Ye that tiw ^eam-engine, originally derived from 
the discovery of a Frenchmaitf is «l this day one of the most powerfid 
means of the prosperity of 'BntaMF?- that the hydrauUc poess, a French ' 
invention, is one of £oglasid*8 int^t iH^ul nn«bine« ? th«t Uie mecb«n]eiaii 
Brtuiel, a Frenchman^ now diroets the ehief meehanieal labours pf Great 
Britain ^ Wlialbas not been in.vonted by French genius^? and what is iJkm 
inrentioD of which British polUy hat not availed itseit 

4. M iLiTAAT IssTBtrtTiofr.^-^A. good instruction being tiie first founda- 
tion of alt success, the Biigiii^, for seme yeairs past, have appHed wJHi 
tedoobled care to military edutatkm. They chiefly endeavour to ibrm a 
corps of artUlery and engimors, able to rival those of any other nation. 
In U0& they establi^ed a school fbrthat purpose at Woolwich, on a 
large scale, constructeft vast buildings, with all their useful dependencies, 
halls, dwe^g-rooms, labiH^ories, cdblnets of models, a library ,^ &cc. Pro 
fessors were invited, instalted .a»d lodged, concourses opened' for the elec- 
tion of scholars, in which Hie caniMiites vfiene examined after one y^ar of 
preparatory studies, and those who were admitted, entertained four years 
in the school at the expense of government Their studies were chiefly 
directed^ to mathematics,^ f^y^cs, t^i^mkitry, mechanics, fortifications, 
topography and geodesy, ballifi^cs, the application of the theory of all 
these sciences to military practice, French, drawing, fenciog, dancmg, tec. 

The Jlniaual examintitions are conducted at Woolwich with great im- 
partii^ity. iThe value bf each science is represent by a given number, 
proportioned to its importance ; the value (^ the s^olar's examination, 
by a portion of it, proportion^ to hts progre^ in that science, and the 
sum total of each scholar's number in all hts classes, gives the estimated 
valu^of his instruction, according to wUch he is afterwards raok€4 and 
promoted. This method, which necessarily exe^ great emulat^, was 
adopte<!^'aa we believe, in inutiitbn <lf the inititations of our FefyUolmfi 
school <t^). . , .^ 

Sehoi^, well kept, and well organized^ i^ave been established tor 4fi| 

. . ■ «. < i-k 

(1) These ameliosi^oivai are du^ to Col* Madge, the present Gov. |d.R.S. of Loodon 
^ad Corresp. Inst Fra^i|^ 
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privately as well as for Um officers (1). Tfaijr leani in these «cliods» 
reading and writing, arithmetic, and a tincture of ge<mictrjr and me- 
chanics ; nor are these lessons merely an iUosiTe and pedantic exhibition, 
in a country where every class of workmen mid medianics hare got 
excellent elementary treatises of the mual and profitable application of 
scientific theories to the practice of their professioss. 

Those schools lor the privates, have also ^ruriet attached to them ; 
and so much has a taste for reading spread^ itself in the army, that lately 
a regin^ent sailing for the colonies, subscribed to purchase a set of books, 
* which government immediately augmented at its own expense. In 
general the Briti^ government neglects niothiog to secure the services of 
useful men, by rendering their condition - agreeable. At Woolwich a 
whole street of small but neat houses has been constructed, to provide 
with isolated and private dwellings, diose cannoneers who have families. 

At the school of Chatham our aotiior saw the troops exercising on a 
vast ground, prepared for the purpose. 'Hiey raised intrenchments, at- 
tadied them, (the sappers and miners by their pecidbu* modes of attack) 
whilst the pontoneers, in silent order, mnxmivred with their pontoons 
at the word of command, rapidly deploying and reploying them (forming 
And breaking up the bridge). The Engli^- were &r behind us in military 
instruction twenty years ago; since that time they have st^ed our 
institutions, our wars, successes, and faidts, our books and experience. 
They copy us, it is true, but the £n|^kb afe apt scholars, and have often 
surpassed, their masters. 

Materiel of the ARTiLi.CET.--In the depot of Woolwich alone are 
above 10,000 cannon, and an inamense number of mortars, howitz^, 
earroiaades, and swivels. The emperor e^ Russia was astonished at find- 
ing such a mass of armament, &&c. in a nation that has so profusely 
fliqpplied all kinds of arms, skice twenty-five years, to all who would 
use them. He was to|d that before the war, thb depot contained £5,000 
.cannon, and other *wMteriU in jNnoportion; besides which, enormous quan- 
tities were funaished by the continual Labour of the private foundries. 

' '3%e parks of Chatham^ Portsmoutii, Plymouth, although smaller, con- 
^in also a great quantity of artillery. Every object is ranged in these 
magazine w^h the most per^t drder and exquisite neatness, dalssed by 
calibers, taken to pieces, packed, embaled and corded, ready for em- 
barkation, 90 Ihaiy in time ef ihe profoundeH peace^ England^ in twenty' 
f^T h&Uifo ajfer ^ carder is given, can deaptfkik to my part of ^ g^^* 
mn immense mass of military stores^ and means of destruction. From 

(1) Aa excelleat inttitatlon, and deitrriog in)iuti(m. 
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tinM to thBMii they are i^sited, unbaled, cleaned, and then packed up 
again' in their case^ and barrels. 

Enormous fjoantities of highly finished projectiles lie in the arsenals^ 
soaie in piles of 20,090 or 90>000, others loaded, adapted to*their car- 
tridges^ (cmmM^s) and packed in boxes and caissons. They contain a 
number of mortars, to fire granadoesi for the defence of towns, complete 
equipages of« mountain artiUery, a quantity of cMt and forged iron car- 
riages for the defence of the eoaste and colonies, place carriages, and 
coast carriages, which are merely naval carriages on frames, turning m 
the French manner, incendiary balls and carcasses of slW kinds, kc— 
It did not enter into our. ti^veller^ plan to enuB^erate the particulars 
of the general system of field artillery, recently adopted in the British ar 
my. We know that it is oonstructed atgreat expense, with great care and 
intelligence, and possesses^some remarkable advantages as to the facility of 
l>eing easily embarked and disembarked, a condition indispensable ia 
England. 

IlUPROYEMBirTS AND INNOVATIONS IN THE BRITISH A&TILLEBT. — 

The British oncers of artillery have been lately very busy about improver 
ments, but although their discoveries have been announced with some 
ostentation, it does not appear that they have invented any thing very 
formidable or destructive. In 1811, incendiary balls, of a kind known 
a long time since in France, were tried before the admiralty as a new 
invention ; they have howitzers loaded with shot ( 1 ), to which they attach 
a great importance. The best judges of such inventions are those against 
whom they are directed, and their effect upon our troops proves that we 
should adopt them (S), 

Amongst the different experiments which have been undertaken la 
England for the sake of improvement, those begun by Dr. Hutton (3) at 
Woolwich, on the tir (on the swiftness and direction of the projectile)of the 
artillery, are most remarkable. These experiments are continued by the 
chiefs and professors of the arsenal and military school. Much talent, care 
and perseverance, and a great deal of expense, have been applied to them. 
They will teach to the artillery of other nations, those elementary prin- 
ciples of ballistics which are yet too little known. A most exact pendu- 
lum, of very large dimensions, is employed in these experiments, and the 
wheeling disks, invented by a French officer^ (4) are sometimes used. 

(1) Sbrapnell thellf . • 

(2) la writing thii pawage, the dukii of Ragupa probably thooght of the hattlrof 
Salamanca, where he had been wounded hj one of these sbelli. It i$ the opinion of 
the best judges, that but for hit wound, he would have gained the battle. 

(3) See a full account of these experhnents, la Oaj de Veraen, vol. i. «hap. yil 
■o. 48, p. 10^116. Paris edition of 1S05. 

(4) Col. Grobert. 
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Mr. Dupin vt$s agreeably wi^irised to ftod the Br^ish officers Iryief 
some experiments which he had proposed in Frtwce, to asoetfiain the es- 
sential properties of the large timber employed in constructions. Id gene- 
ral, the spirit of military improvement has taicen a grand and decisive 
character in Britain. In some aflkirs^ they «;tfered from our lanoerd ; tiiey 
immediately organized corps of laneers ; in othcvs, liiey were charged by 
oar cuirassiers, and whilit the lionttoA papers invdghed against them, thu 
British general, like an able and enHghtmed chief, went in person ^^^ 
those manufactories and work-shops,^ at Paris, where our cuirasses ari 
fabricated. 

Several experiments have latteiiy been made for listening the heavy 
artillery, especially for the sea scirvice, fbr howe^^er secure the Britidi navy 
may appear in the possession of its present supreAiacy, thdr government 
still apply tliemselves wi^ ardbur to improve it- 
Generals Congreve and Bloomfield have also turned their thoughts to 
wards lightening the wejght of the heavier calibers of the artillery. Gene- 
ral Congreve's cannons were cited at first as possessing some wonderful 
and particular advantages over those of General Bloomfifeld. Though these 
may be exaggerated, it appears, from repeated and exact experiments, 
that they are actually superior, and both h^ve some considerable advan- 
tages over the ordinary artillery for the particular services to which they 
are destined. 

General Congreve is the most active promoter . of every innovation m 
tiie British artillery. He has occupied himself very much about the con- 
struction of all kinds of ordnance carriages, and published a work on the 
subject, but in which we found nothing hut what we had frequently read 
in French authors, especially in Montalembert. He has, however, taken 
for that work a patent, which if it cannot confer upon him the glory of an 
inventor, secures to him the valuable monopoly of the sale of these carria- 
ges to the arvudeurs, although, were it not for his patent, they might eaiuly 
have constructed them from French books. These inventions liave, never- 
theless, been appreciated, at least by the public, with that partiality which 
so easily attaches itself in £nglai>d to every thipg that touches the national 
glory. 

The chief title of GenerallCongreve to fame, is the invention of those 
rockets that bear his naine. Before they were introduced in England,^ 
they were used by the*Indtans, who employed them in the defence of 
Seringi^atani. Their use was proposed hi France, where they were rn* 
jected as producing more noise than effect 
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It is generally belieTed, or at least asserted in England, although with- 
out the smallest foundatjod, that the rodtets bald a most powerful effect in 
the last war, especially at the battle of Leipsick. The artiUery of several 
powers are now seriously studjring their properties. We hope that the 
French artillery, which has ^vat n^ to give examples, will not follow 
this «ne< For, ezoept on a very few.ocouttoos, those rockets have no mili- 
tary efleet whatsoever, and it would 1^ more for the good of humanity 9 
than of the military profession, that no more powerful weapons were used 
in 'time of war. 

The English use rockets of all calibers, for the land and sea service, 
against the infantry, the <;avalry, &tp. ; they have incendiary rockets, others 
joaded with shells, &u:. To these General Congreve has added a new 
variety, which is indeed of his own invention. His new rockets carry a 
parachute, which unfolding itself majestically at the very top of the curve 
which the rocket describes^ supports sometimes a bomb, destined to carry 
destruction on some ill-fated city, (provided it meets with a favourable 
wind) sometimes an incendiary ball, which, like some blazing comet, casts 
its glaring light upon the nightly movements of the enemy. * JLs General 
Congi'eve's genius has soared to such high inventions, we cannot foresee 
where ho* intends to stop. His modesty had probably rendered him too 
diffident of his powers, when he went no farther than to assert to one of 
the great dukes of Russia, that had the war continued, he would have 
enabled the British army to do without cannon or musketry. 

Conclusion. — Besides the above-mentioned details, the manuscript of 
Mr. Dupin contains some very useful descriptions of the naval artillery, of 
the armament of ships, of the topographical labours undertaken under the 
Erection of Colonel Mudge, &lc. An interesting description lays before the 
reader's eyes the magnificent tableau of the Thames at London, loaded 
and surrounded with such monuments of power, riches and industry. 

Mr. Dupin, in pursuing his travels, has sent us two other manuscripts, in 
which he more particularly treats of the navy. An enterprise' so useful 
and so important, conducted with such pr^se-worthy ieeal, and accom- 
plished with such talent, will no doubt draw attention and encouragement 
upon that young engineer, who has already honourably distinguished ^ 
himself, Your commisaoners conclude their report by proposing to you 
to print in the CoUtdion dea Savants Etrangera the excellent work of Mr, 
Bupin. 

(Signed) Db Rosilt, 

De Front, 

Marshal Puke of Ragusa. 
Approved and adopted by the Academy, and {certified an exact copy 
conlormable to the original, by the Perpetual Secnetaryy Chevalier of St 
Michel and St. Louis. Db&ambre. 
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APPENDIX No. lU 



iee,up<m ^ mhjtei of WMMiUanal MUitary Audm/g^ and a School 
of Practice. 

DEPARTMENT OF WAR. 

SIR, iMJanuartfynid. 

tn reply to thut part of your letter, of tiie 10th of NoTemben 
which requests my opinion on the expediency of establishing one or more 
additional military academies, and their places of location, and such other 
information and facts as you may deem proper to communicate on these 
subjects, with the probable annual expenses of these establishments, I 
have the honour to make the following statement: ^ 

The number of cadets now authorized by law, is two hundred and fifty, 
who are divided into four classes ; the cadets of one of which, every year, 
terminate their «tudies, and are promoted into the army. As the* academy 
is now nearly fbll, it is probable that the number which will annually ter- 
minate their studies, and, consequently, will be candidates for promotion, 
will not be much short of fifty. The number of vacancies in the army 
which hare occurred, from the 1st of August, l«je, to the Ist of May, 
1818, has been one hundred and forty-eight, or about eighty-four per an- 
num ; bult, as it is probable that the causes which have operated to pro- 
duce so many vacancies in this time have been accidental, and conse- 
quent on the ehange from active service to the inactivities of a peace 
establishment, there will not, it is believed, in future be so many ; and that 
the cadets who will annually terminate their studies at West Point, will 
Ve equal, or nearly so, to the annual average vacancies. In this view of 
the subject, an additional military academy would not now be required. 
But it seems to me, that the question ought not to be determined, by a 
reference simply to the wants of our military peace establishment, which, 
from our geographical position, and the policy of our government, will 
always bear a small proportion to the population of the country, and to 
our military establishment in time of war. So far from pi;raduatlng the 
number or extent of our military academies, by the want of the army in 
time of peace, the opposite principle would, pirobably, be more correct ; 
that, in proportion as our regular military establishment is small, the go- 
▼emment ought to be careful to disseminate, by education, a knowledge 
•f the art of war. The army itself is a practical school of this art, 
whie^ except in the hi|^r branches, may, where it bears a large propor- 
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t»0D to the poptikktioB of tb» eoaotry, «tt|>enede oUier modte of per* 
petuating or disseminating tUs iodispeiifldlvle art. But, in a country situ- 
ated as ours is, with a small standing army, and far removed from any 
power from which we iuive mUch to feAr, the important kaowltdgte of 
tht art of defisnding our shores, will, in a long peooe^ without the partievh 
lar patnonage of the goYemment, be nearly ket The eslafolishittcnt of 
Boilitary academies is the cheapest aad safest mode of produdng and per- 
petuating this knowledge. The govenm^at .ought to Aimidb the meMHl 
to those who are wiHing to bestow their time to acquire it The cadets 
who cannot be provided for iii the army, will return to priVate life ; but^ 
in the event of war, thek knowledge will nol be lest to tiie eouotry. The 
goveiinnent may then avail itself of their military science, end, though 
they may not be practkaily acquaintod with all the details bf duty in an 
army, they will acquire it in a much shorter tune, than those who have 
not had tbe advantage of a military education. No truth is better sup- 
ported, by hiftory, than that, other cfaremiutaiices being nearly equal, 
victory will be on the side of those who have the best instructed officers. 
The duties of a soldier are few and simple, and, with well instructed 
officers, they can be acquired in a ^lort time ; as our own experience, 
aud that of other countries, has satisfactorily proved. To form competent 
offieersi in the present in^kfoved state of the art of war, is much w$att 
difficult, as an officer, besides a knowledge of the duties belonging to the 
soldier, has others of a more difficult nature to acquire, and which can 
only be acqwred by long experience, or by a regular military education. 

With these views, I would recommaid one addHiepal military aeade* 
tny. It ought to be placed where it would mutually aeeommodato the 
southern and western portions of our country^ which are the nMSt remote 
from the present institution. 

Besides an additional academy, I would submit, for the consideration 
of the committee, the propriety of establidnng a school of practice, to 
be fixed near the seat of government On this important subject^ I re- 
spectfully annex, as a part of this communication, a report from General 
Bernard and Colonel M'Ree, to this Department ; -in which the subject 
is so fuUy discussed, as to supersede the necessity of any further ahawr^ 
vations. 

The fxpenses of meeting the necessary buiklings for an additional 
military academy, on a scale as extensive as that at West Point, would 
cost about one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, of which sum, how- 
ever, but a small part would be requh^ for Uiis year. Tho current ex- 
pense of the institution woidd (excluding, the pay of the cadets, which is 

14 
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iitteen doflari p«r mmith, and two rstions per day,) probably amount t* 
about twenty-two thousand dollam per annum. 

For the school of practice, there would be but little expense, except 
the erection of the necessary buildings for the accommodation of the 
institution. The pay of the superimendent and professors, should they 
be even taken from the citizens, would not exceed eight thousand five 
hundred doDars, which would constitute nearly the whole, of the current 
^cpense, as the lieutenants of artillery and engineers, while at the insti- 
tution, will not receive any additional pay or emoluments. The expense 
of the buildings may be estimated at eighty thousand dollars, of whicht 
however, bftf a small part would be requh^d for the pfesent year. 
I have the honour to be. 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. C. CALHOUN. 
$0B. R M. Jobofon, Chumnn of Hw CommiUe* * 

oa Military Afiain, Home of Representatives. 



Cwufidert^umawi^ Course t^Inttrudion necessaiyfor Ikt Officers of 
ihe different arms of an Army, 

Circumstances of locality; ihe nature of the operations of war; and 
the variety of the means employed for the purposes of destruction and 
preservation, have naturally led to the subdivision of an army into several 
parts; which differ in their manner of combating, but which are also 
intended to render reciprocal aid to each other, to co-operate most effica- 
ciously to the same end, and to constitute, when in action, but one com- 
bined whole. 

This subdivision existed among the ancients, as it does among the mb- 
derns ; and with both, (the absolute and relative numerical force of these 
subdivisions being supposed nearly equal) tiie systems of war have been 
uniformly more perfect, and productive of greater results, in proportion as 
the several parts were bettor calculated to act with promptitude, preci- 
sion, and in concert. These parts are designated in modem armies by 
the word arm ; and consist of infantry, cavalry, arti]lery#«and engineers. 
Each of these arms acts occasionally as principal or accessary. In a bat- 
tle the infantry is in general the principal arm; while the three others 
are more or less accessaries; in the pursuit of a retreating army, the ca- 
valry beconaes the principal ; and in a siege, the artillery and engineers^ 
are the principal arms, and the rest are merely great auxiliaries. 
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Among the means which modern 4i8ci|rfine ^i^oys, to ^e the groat^ 
eat effect to the combined action of these arms, is instruction. An^ here, 
the same motives which have resorted to a subdivinon of labour, as a 
powerful cause of perfection in, objects of general industry, have also led 
to a subdivision of military instruction, as most productive of that concert 
and efficieney desirable in the operations of an army. This instruction^ 
and the objects and advantages oif its subdivision, are the subjects of pr^ 
"Sent consideration. ' 

To obtain, by the aid of military instruction, greater effect in the particu- 
lar or combined employment of the different arms, two modes immediately 
present themselves : JFVr«(, That each arm should be composed of indi- 
Tiduals versed exclusively in the tiieory and practice of that arm ; Second^ 
That the individuals conq^ing eaeh arm, should be instructed equally in 
the theory and practice of all the other arms. The first of these methods 
is insufficient ; because, in givmg to each individual merely the knowledge 
necessary to the duties of his own arm, it leaves him deficient of what is 
necessary to connect ^e operations of that arm with the operations of the 
rest, as parts of one general system. The second is impracticable ; be- 
cause it is the privilege of but few individuals to possess that facility of in- * 
tellect which is requisite to embrace four braiiches of knowledge, as exten- 
sive as are those in question, and to practise them all, with that correct- 
ness and promptitude, which is the peculiar advantage of such as devote 
themselves principally to but one of these branches. In order to avoid 
both of these inconveniences, the theoretical and practical knowledge ne- 
cessary in the conduct and operations of an army, has been divided into 
two distinct classes ; the one embracing whatever is common to all the 
arms ; the other confined to what particularly appertains to each arm. 
A consequent and similar division has followed in the instruction ; the 
first branch to include what is necessary and useful to the service of every 
arm ; the second to include the theory and practice of each arm in par- 
ticular. Hence the necessity of an elementary, or common school, where 
the knowledge common to every arm, should be given alike to all who 
are intended for the army; and a school pf a higher order, for the pur- 
pose of increasing (when necessary) the elementary knowledge which has 
previously been acquired to the extent demanded, and teaching its appli- 
cation^o the particular objects and duties of each arm, which constitute a 
school of application. In those countries which have large military estab- 
lishments, there is a school of application for each arm. But those na- 
tions who, in time of peace, keep but a feeble military force on foot, find 
it advantageous to unite, as far as possible, these different schools of ap* 
plication in one ; where such as are admitted for the service of those arms 
which demand a more advanced theoretical, or more varied practical 
knowledge, receive their last degree of academical instruction. In this 
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UM tMii the ftfldMta «C tht idi^ol of applicatioD rtetarn likewise two 
UMb of kistPiietioB t 1st Tb^ wkkb k eommoB to the sereral arms to 
Whith they are destined; and td, that whidi is exelusirely necessary to 
the arm ki whieh they are respectiyely to serre. 

Among dl nations posaeasiBg military academiesy the sdieols of appli- 
cation for Mch «8 are destined for the Infantry and cavalry, are the refp- 
ments of the army in whidi they are to serre. It is on joining and doing 
duty with their respective regiments, that they learn to apply the instruc- 
tion received at the elem«itary sehoc^ and ac^re whatsoever relates to 
the dtseipKoe, tiie conduct, administration, and legidatieii of troops. * 

This cannot be the case, however, with those destined for the artillery 
and engineers, or the topographical corps. They are all, more or less, Ma- 
bte to be employed separately, and immediately after leaving the school ; 
and are deprived of the advantages peculiar to tiie officer of infantry or 
cavalry, of making their first es^ajrs in their professional duties, under tiie 
eyes of their chiefs, or of those who have preceded them ; and heiiig un- 
assisted by the advice or opinions of their superiors in rank, knowlec^ 
'and experience, they are not only left without the means of obtaining the 
instruction of which they are yet deficient, but are also (ireqnentiy exposed 
in the execution of the duties confided to' tiiem, to compromif the pubKe 
service by the commission of errors, ikrhich too often lead to Irreparable 
misfortunes, and which are productive, at least, of a wasteful expendkore 
of public property, always beyond, sometimes exceeding an hnndred (Mj 
tiie expense of giving a proper education to tiie individual who has not 
been qualified to exercise hts profession, With satisfaction to himself, or 
utility io his country. 

These considerations abhe appear to us sufiScient to show the advan- 
tage, if not necessity, of dividing the course of military instruction between 
two schools ; the one elementary, and the other a school of application. 

The elementary school at West Point has hitherto been very inferior 
as such ; and altogether inadequate to the objects for which it was esta- 
billed. A project has been presented, however, calculated to place this 
school upon the footing of the most perfect of the kind which exist. As 
to a school of application, there is none. The degree of instruetien, 
given to the cadets at theischool of West Point, has heretofbre been lor 

* In the mili(ar3r schools of ib&ntiy and cavfthy in France, theoi«tical leiioiM in thes* 
branches of mftiUMy instruction were given t* t!ie sehelkA ; and for the, sake of anilbr* 
ssity in that instractioB, these eoarset weM very ttsefiiL The service of the d«pott 
ierved aftenrards as a scboel of tppiifatiDn- 
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the most part limitod to a general acquamtanct with those branchet of 
koowledge, which are coxQmon to all the arms of an army ; and which 
ought to have been extended, and applied to artillery,, fortification and 
topography. The consequence has been, that the officers of infantry> 
artiliefy, engineers, and of the topographictd corps, have had the same 
degree and kind of instri|etii>n 3 and the oi;i]y real difference which exist- 
ed between them on leaving the school, consisted in the uniform of their 
respecttve corps or regiments. If any have been so fortunate as to ren- 
der thenEiaelves aervieeaUe, either in the artillery or engineers^ the cause 
nmst be sought lor, in their own iodustry^and opt in the education re- 
eeivedby them at West Point, which was barely sufficient to excite a 
desire for military inquir iet and of military pursuits. 

It remains to enumerate the branches of knowledge which ar^cammoa 
to all the arms ; and those which are necessary, and appertain, more or 
less exelushrely, to each Or several of tisese arms. The subjoined table 
exhilMts the two prindpal divisioas of the instruction. The first part 
Inchides the branches of knowledge that are necessary to^ all who are 
destined for any arm of the military estabKduBent; either atf c^BN^ers ia 
tiie exercise of their immediate professbnal duties, or at ipen of inform 
mation, liable, in the course of their mtiitary care», to be intruBted with 
other interests. It is, therefore, that the mathematics for instance are ex- 
tended far^r than is strictly necessary to the officer of inCsntry; 
that natural and experimental phiWsophy, and chemistry^ are inserted 
under the elementary division, rather as formmg part of a liberal educa- 
tion than of mere naUitary utility^ and finally, the several kinds of dn^w- 
ings are only taught in the elementary division, as an advantageous in- 
U*odnetion to the prompt acquisition and exercise of the art of topogra- 
phical delineations. This division or elementary part of the instructioni 
win require five professors, three teachers, and two instftSctors. The 
number of assistants, Ste. depend upon the number of individuals at. a 
school. 

The same table presents the second part of the instruction, which 
is in addition to the first, and is necessary to those destined to the en- 
gineers, artillery, or topographical corps. Here the mathematics are 
carried to a higher degreej which is rendered necessary by their ap- 
plicatioij to machines, the theory of artillery, the constmction of 
charts, fee. Descriptive geometry is apjrfied to machines and fortifica- 
tion. Fortification Is taught to the extent^hioh is exckisively necessa- 
ry to the officer of engineers ; and artillery to the extent ^t is oiriy re, 
^dred for tka officers at Hiat arm. €toometry and trigonometry receive 
theu- application to topographical iOperations, and sfAexical trj^noroetrjr 
and descriptive geometry, to tiie projection, k^. of charts. This part of 
the instruction will demand four professors. Because, either these two 
divisions of the instruction will be taught at one school, or two separate 
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schools. Iq the ftrst cut, the professors of the eleiaentary course .wHl be 
insufficient, and cannot attend to a course of instruction thus extended : 
in the second case, the four professors before mentioned, become abso- 
luteljr necessary. But whether the entire course (or both of these divi- 
sions of the instruction) shall be taught at the same, or at two separate 
schools, it will not be the less indispensable that a division of it, similar- 
to that here established, should exist in fact. The question is therefore 
reduced to this ; shall the elementary, or first part of the course of 
instruction, be tHught at West Point, and the second part at a separate 
school, to be established elsewhere ? Or shall the second part constitute 
an additional class or classes, at the school of West Point, to consist of 
those cadets only who are destined for the engineers, artillery, and topo- 
graphical corps, and who shall have previously passed through the ele- 
mentary classes .' 

The second division of the course of instruction exhibited by the 
annexed table, and which must constitute, either a school, or classes 
of application, ispracUcal as well as iheoretiicaL The application of the 
elementary branches of instruction, and the branches of mathematics, to 
the theory of artillery, fortification, and topography, forms the {heoretical 
or academic part of tiiis division of the course of instruction, while the 
application of these theories to the circumstances of the ground, he. 
requires, and must be taught to the students, by a course of actual eXperi- 
i^nts, and practical exemplifications in the field. It is necessary to make 
this remark, in order to a just appreciation of all the considerations which 
should infiuenee in the decision of the present question. 

The advantages which may be derived from a union of the school of 
application, in the shape of additional classes, to that elementary school, 
are almost exclusively those of economy, and admit of being correctly- 
ascertained ; they consist, 

1st. In having certain duties, that are common and necessary to both 
establishments, performed by the same individuals who are now employ- 
ed for those purposes at West Point Such are the duties of the super- 
intendent, most of the officers of the military staff*, and disbursing de- 
partment. 

2d. In the purchase of an additional site, which will be avoided. 

3d. In saving the additional expense of quarters, academical, and any 
other buildings, to the exte^t that they now exist at West Point, beyond 
the wants of that e^ablishoient 

4th. In savhig the expense of purchasing a library, instnimeots, £^* 
to the extent of those now on hand at West Point 

5th, In savini; the travelling and other expenses to which the griiduates 
oi tbe elementary school would he subjected, in order to join and com- 
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mence tiieir course at the school of application^ if these institutions were 
separate; and, 

6th. In avoiding a loss of time on the part of the graduates, which 
would take place on their transfer to the school of application iii the 
case just supposed. 

The following are the considerations which oppose a union, and which 
consequentiy urge a separation of these two schools. 

1st. The classes of application will consist of those inditiduals destin- 
ed for the artillery, engineers, and topographical corps, who shall have 
graduated at the termination of the elementary course of instruetifitt, and 
who will consequently be then promoted by brevet or otherwise, in the- 
same manner as those destined for the infantry. There must probably 
be two classes ef application, and the number of students of which they 
ought to consist, in order to supply the annual vacancies in their respec- 
tive arms, will not be less than seventy. The school will therefore be 
augmented by this amount, and will.be composed of commissioned offi- 
cers and cadets, whose rights, interests and occupations will be more or 
less dissimilar; and who must consequently be governed by regulations,^ 
£&c. essentially different, which will at once destroy that unity of sjrstem^ 
necessary to all military mstitutions. 

SUl. The difference in point of rank, in the students of the elementary 
classes, and those composing the classes of application, will originate 
claims to precedence and superiority on the one part, and re^stance to 
such pretensions on the other, which no regulations can restrain w^in 
proper limits. 

3d. It will be necessary to have two sets of professions at the same school^ 
and in several instances two professors of the same department of science, 
who will be independent of each others Hence increased occasions of 
discord. Individual interest and feelings must of necessity, and frequent- 
ly will be brought into collision; which experience has suffieientiy proved, 
would lead, first to divisions among the academic btaff, and finally, to the 
formation of parties among the officers and cadets, destructive of tiiat 
harmony and order which should prevail, and are believed essential to 
the successful operations of the school. 

4th. The duties of the two sets of professor^ the studies and occupa- 
tions of the officers and cadets, being different in their character, and re^ 
quiring to be arranged differentiy, as to time and other circumstances, 
will render two distinct systems of organization an^ police indispensable, 
which frequentiy cannot be made to accord, without incurring some incou* 
Yenience or injury, or without Hie sacrifice of some advantage on the pail 
of one or the othep division of the school, and perhaps of both. The su- ' 
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perintendeiit wUl, in faet, have two schools to i^Ttrn imd cooHaet ; his 
time and attention will therefore be divided, alternately occupied with tho 
peculiar concerns of each, and frequently employed in reconciling conflict- 
ing interests. The whole system of administration for the two schools^ 
will be more or less controlled or influenced, by the incouTenient and un- 
necessary relations in which they are placed to each other. 

The advantages and disadvantages here enun»erat^, as attending th* 
union of the two divisions of the course of military instruction at thesame 
school, are obviously too different in their kind to admit of being com- 
pared ; nor is it necessary that they should be. The expense attending 
the s«p«ntte establishment of a school of applicatioD, might be o£[ered as 
a reason for rejecting it altogether ; but by no means for uniting it to the 
elementary school, when the operations of both would be obstMcted id 
consequence of so dxHng, and their ultimate success rendered more than 
.doubtful 

Among the advantages that will ^ derived from the establishment of a 
school of applieatiaD, are the means it will afford of provi<fing for other 
departments of national service, bendes those which have been noen- 
idoned; and by locating it immediately imder the eyes of the govemment, 
the measures necessary to enlarge, or to adapt it to the particular objects 
in view, will be more readily ascertained, and applied with greater cer- 
tainty of effect. The necessity of this Institotioii will become urgent, in 
the event of one or more additional elementary schools being created. It 
win then be expedient, for those very reasons of economy which now form 
the only objections that can be opposed to it ; and it will be necessary, 
because it will enable the respective candidates for the engineer, artillery, 
and topographical corps, to be assembled at the same school, and <o re- 
ceive in common their last degree of instruction $ and because, that, by no 
other means, can tiiat uniformity in the ins^uction and duties of eadi of 
these arms be attained, which is essential to their perfection. 

We are, therefore, of opinion, that a school of application is decidedly 
necessary to the military service of the country ; that, to be rendered effi- 
cient, it ought to be separate from aU immediate conneilon with any other 
institution ; and that it should have a central location, and as Ktde re- 
moved as possible from under the observation of govemment. 

Which is respectfully submitted lo the honourable J. €. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War. 

\ (Signed) BfiRNARB, Brigadier General, 

WM. M'REE, Major of Eo^neers. 
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hd Topographical Corps* ^ 
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Engine«rs, and Topographical Corps. 
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